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e In the Record e 


After the Steel Strike 


How closely can we expect the present poststrike period 
to parallel the boom that followed the strike settlement 
in 1952? There were, it seems, many differences in the 
state of business as it existed at the start of the two 
periods. Some of the important ones, including that of 
earnings and their impact on capital outlays, are touched 
on in this month’s Business Highlights, beginning on the 
following page. What commentators and steel executives 
expect for the remainder of the current year is also pre- 


sented and analyzed. 
eee 


Have We Begun To Overbuild? 


Ever since the war, construction of residential buildings 
has gone on apace. Im fact, the pace has been faster and 
faster during most of this time. More recently—over the 
past year—the rate of housing starts has slackened sub- 
stantially. Does this slower rate mean we are nearing 
the end of the boom? 

Alongside this story is that of the financing of the 
building boom. For the record volume of residential 
‘building has been accompanied by a corresponding record 
volume of mortgage loans. But again, during this past 
year mortgage money has been harder to find. Some 
aspects of these building and financing trends are sketched 


beginning on page 340. 
e e e 


Executive Travel Restrictions 


Should companies attempt to regulate the business travel 
of their executives and directors? The Board’s latest sur- 
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vey of business practices reveals that more companies are 
concerned about the safety risks involved and attempt 
to do something about them by formal or informal policies. 
The article on page 350 discusses these restrictions and 
on whom and when they are imposed. However, only 
about a third of the 274 companies surveyed appear to 
feel that such regulations are necessary. 


How Fast Are We Growing? 


Population projections can be of interest to businessmen 
partly for the light they can throw on market trends both 
for the near term and the more distant future. Abstracts 
of two speeches delivered by authorities in the field present 
the projections, delve into the assumptions upon which 
they are based, and touch upon some of the implications 
involved. The speeches were originally given by Bureau 
of the Census Director Burgess and Director Whelpton of 
the Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Prob- 
lems at a Round Table on population held in connection 
with the Board’s Annual Meeting last May (page 361). 


Size in Banking 


The top 200 financial institutions are featured in this issue 
starting on page 356. This is the first time we have published 
such an extended listing—in this instance for 1955. Out of 
the total there are 132 banks, fifty-four insurance companies, 
and fourteen finance and investment organizations. The 
top hundred institutions accounted for 84% of the total 
assets of the 200 companies in both 1954 and 1955... . 


THE POSTSTRIKE OUTLOOK 


There are differences from the fast poststrike resurgence of late 1952 


N THE FIRST HALF of 1956, gross national 
I product averaged about $405 billion (annual 

rate), roughly 2% higher than in the last half 
of 1955; in real terms, after adjustment for price 
change, the difference was apparently negligible. In- 
dustrial production, as measured by the Federal Re- 
serve’s index, averaged almost precisely its rate in 
the preceding six months, and employment in non- 
agricultural industries was also almost unchanged. 


DIFFERENCES IN 1956 


But this close parallel in the basic aggregates of 
American business in the two semiannual periods 
disguises substantial underlying differences. In the 
last half of 1955, the American economy was operat- 
ing at virtual capacity across a broad front. And even 
at capacity, demand for inventory and for capital 
goods exceeded the available supply. In these two 
areas, the flood tide of demand rose above the brink 
of capacity, and built up a reservoir of demand for 
early 1956. The shape and depth of this reservoir was 
accurately measured by the soaring plans of business 
for capital outlays, the relatively low levels of inven- 
tory-sales ratios, and the upward drift of manufac- 
turers’ backlogs. It was fairly obvious that the boom 
could not end with the year’s close. In fact, a certain 
amount of longevity was built into the plateau of the 
late months of the year. 

In the first half of 1956, busimess continued at or 
close to capacity, but the composition of demand 
was radically altered. The 1955 cycle of booming 
personal consumption subsided. As it subsided the 
demands of business for plant and inventory, re- 
pressed durimg much of 1955, took up the slack. 
Consumption was the dominant element of the last 
half of 1955; investment dominated the first half of 
1956. In late 1955 the reservoir was filling; in early 
1956 it was being drained. 

It was the steel industry, of course, which was 
the center of the competition for supplies in the last 
half of 1955. After the first few months of 1956, 
sharp readjustment in the production schedules of 
automobile assemblers resulted in equally sharp cut- 
backs in aggregate steel demand. At the same time, 
rising steel consumption by capital goods producers, 
who for the first time in eighteen months were in a 
position to get the steel they needed, kept the steel 
market itself from weakening. Limitations of fabri- 


cating capacity for heavy steels—limitations whick 
have caused the defense officials to take another look 
at long-term capacity goals in the steel industry— 
determined the rate at which ingots could be con. 
sumed in the production of these steel products, and 
in effect this freed a good deal of raw steel for in- 
ventory accumulation. 

Thus in the first half of the year the heavy steels 
required in construction and the capital goods indus- 
tries were still scarce, while at the same time lighter 
steel products were accumulating rapidly on the 
shelves of consumer goods producers. Because of 
the possibility of a steel strike, this accumulation 
was allowed to continue at what appears to have 
been an extremely rapid rate—probably much faster 
than would have been tolerated if there were no 
contract reopening in the steel industry at midyear. 


OFFSETTING SWINGS 


The first half was clearly a race between an over- 
due adjustment in consumer stocks and consumer 
debt, and the still-rising demand for plant, equip- 
ment and inventory. As mid-1956 approached, the 
pattern of offsetting swings in consumption and in- 
vestment over the preceding twelve months was very 
much in the minds of analysts. It led to two alter- 
native views of the business outlook drawn from 
essentially the same body of evidence. 

On the one hand, if consumer durables markets 
were to complete their adjustments and regain their 
strength before weakness developed in the demand 
for inventory and investment goods, the last-half 
outlook was clearly for a resumption of the 1955 
boom—even though, perhaps, at a slower and more 
halting pace. If, on the other hand, the investment 
demands of business should peak and subside before 
the automobile market regained its footing, then the 
last half held the prospect of a more or less general 
decline in production and business activity. 

Because a large number of analysts felt that the 
problems of the automobile market would be solved 
in the fourth quarter by the appearance of new 
models, the months preceding the introduction of 
these new models appeared to be a peculiarly de- 
cisive period in the business trend—a period in which 
business conditions would be subjected to cross cur- 
rents even more powerful than those prevailing 
during the first half. 
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If business expectations weathered the collapse 
ff automobile production and the sudden end of in- 
rentory demand in the third quarter, then new auto- 
nobile models could start the trend up again in the 
ate fall. But if business expectations faltered, if 
apital goods orders were delayed, and if general in- 
rentory caution developed, then the causality would 
un the other way: gathering recession would blight 
he market for new automobiles. 

With the end of the first half and the beginning 
f the steel strike, business conditions have emerged 
nto a new atmosphere. The composition of trends 
vhich was responsible for the stable behavior of 
iwgregate business in the first half of the year has 
ut least partly disappeared. According to a majority 
~ business commentators, a new composition of 
rends has already emerged which should last for 
mother nine months to a year. 

The new pattern may be described as a short-lived 
ontraction during the third quarter, resulting from 
he gap in the flow of steel to the construction and 
apital goods industries, among others. This is ex- 
ected to be followed by a pronounced “boomlet” as 
teel itself, and the industries dependent upon it, 
ngage in a fast catch-up. This catch-up may be 
trengthened and broadened, late in the year, by 
he appearance of new automobile models, and the 
oomlet, supported by a still-rising level of capital 
‘oods demand, higher wage rates, and a revival of 
utomobile production, would then carry well into 
957. 


THE PROBABLE PATTERN? 


According to the pattern indicated, the rate of 
nerease in the boomlet will taper when automobile 
tocks of the 1957 models reach an optimum spring 
evel. The capital goods upswing, which despite 
ppearances cannot be expected to go on forever 
‘see below), will begin to flatten. And the produc- 
ion of goods other than automobiles, stimulated by 
he generally bullish atmosphere (and perhaps also 
y rising prices), will finally pass beyond demand 
nd build an excessive level of inventory. 

This pattern for the next twelve months has much 
o recommend it as an approximation of the busi- 
less outlook (which is why it is the consensus). The 
‘vidence in favor of it is persuasive, but by no means 
onclusive. In particular, the parallel between the 
jusiness situation at mid-1956 and at mid-1952, 
vhen another major steel strike and poststrike boom- 
et started, is good, but far from perfect. What is 
equired for sound judgment about the business trend 
ver the next year is not merely the hypothesis alone, 
gut a continuing check in those areas which will pro- 
vide the evidence necessary to adjust it to the 
merging realities of late 1956 and early 1957. 


(Text continued on page 337) 
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Declines Dominate Diffusion Index 
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e Residential construction contract awards and steel 
production evidenced weakness in May and June. 
Business failures rose. Average weekly hours in non- 
durable goods industries, sensitive commodity prices, 
and freight carloadings were off in June. 


e Nonresidential construction contract awards, 
average weekly hours in durable goods industries, and 
manufacturers’ new orders for durable goods con- 
tinued in declining trends that have persisted for 
three to five months. 


eIn contrast to these declines, paper production 
moved ahead and industrial stock prices continued 
in a rising trend. 


Tue Boarp’s diffusion index has declined sharply 
in recent months. In June it had an average duration 
of contraction of —1.25 months. This transition from a 
net balance indicative of expansion to a net balance 
indicative of contraction was the first since mid-1953. 
But influences associated with the steel strike were 
affecting several of the indicators—freight carloadings 
and sensitive commodity prices as well as steel pro- 
duction itself{—and the evidence is as yet too slim to 
tell whether the behavior of the diffusion index is 
following the pattern of 1952 or of 1953 (see chart). 
(The diffusion method is described in Technical Paper, 
Number Five, “Cyclical Diffusion: A New Tool for 
Business Analysis.”) —M. L. 
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Prestrike Trends: Now, and in 1952 
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The chart on page 336, which presents some com- 
parisons between the current situation and the 
situation prevailing at the beginning of the 1952 
steel strike, provides some indication of where to 
look for the evidence. 


SOME IMPORTANT COMPARISONS 


What appears from these comparisons is a funda- 
mental difference between the two periods: 
e 

In the five quarters preceding the mid-1952 
strike, private business had undergone a substan- 
tial downward adjustment. By March of 1952, 
total retail sales had been running more or less 
sideways for a full year. So too had manufacturers’ 
sales and new orders, industrial production, and 
stock prices. Consumer durables production and 
housing starts weakened progressively during 1951. 
The peak in the Federal Reserve’s production in- 
dex of consumer durables occurred fifteen months 
before the 1952 steel strike; zt occurred about nine 
months before the 1956 steel strike. 

Prior to the 1952 strike, manufacturers’ inven- 
tories had been declining for three months, retail 
inventories for over a year. At mid-1956, manu- 
facturers’ stocks were still rising, and retail inven- 
tories had only just begun to decline. 

Wholesale prices of industrial commodities and 
farm commodities had been declining throughout 
the eighteen months preceding the 1952 strike; 
industrial commodities were in a rising trend in 
the eighteen months preceding the 1956 strike. 

Interest rates rose only slightly during 1951 and 

_ early 1952; in 1955 and early 1956 they were climb- 
ing as rapidly as at any time in the postwar years. 

In 1951 and the early months of 1952, instal- 
ment credit extensions and repayments were almost 
in balance (in some measure because of regulation 
W); in the more recent period, credit extensions 
substantially exceeded repayments. 

In the earlier period, new machinery orders and 
nonresidential contract awards were generally de- 
clining; in the later period they were generally 
rising. 


While each of these individual comparisons may be 
difficult to interpret, the group as a whole strongly 
suggests that the 1952 steel strike had been preceded 
by a considerable period of readjustment in the 
private economy, partly masked by the expansion of 
the Korean defense effort, whereas the eighteen 
months preceding the strike in 1956 were, in general, 
a period of cyclical expansion. 

To draw the distinction another way, personal 
consumption appeared ripe for an expansion of its 
own in mid-1952, even apart from the steel strike; 
in fact, such an expansion evidently began as early 
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as April, 1952. In 1956, on the other hand, what 
adjustment appeared in personal consumption was 
limited to the six months preceding the strike, and 
was notably concentrated in the consumer durables 
market. In so far as the private economy was con- 
cerned, the 1952 strike came at a time when the 
general business outlook was already improving rap- 
idly. In contrast, the 1956 strike occurred when an 
adjustment was still in a relatively early stage. 

In 1956, as in 1952, one major prestrike trend has 
continued beyond the strike to provide an underly- 
ing stimulus to the poststrike recovery. In the 
earlier period, government spending for national 
security, while it was no longer advancing so rapidly 
as it had. in 1951, was still in the ascendant, and a 
year after the strike was some $4 billion (annual 
rate) higher than at the beginning of the strike. 
In 1956, this role of broad stimulant is being played 
by capital investment. It remains altogether possible 
that, by mid-1957, the annual rate of business out- 
lays for plant and equipment will be $4 billion higher 
than at the beginning of the strike. 


SIMILAR BUT WITH A DIFFERENCE 


In this respect, the two situations are quite similar, 
although distinctly different sectors are involved. 
In fiscal 1953, which comprised the twelve months 
immediately following the 1952 steel strike, the 
government sector (including federal, state and local) 
was a pronouncedly stimulative influence on United 
States business. Total budget expenditures of the 
Federal Government ran substantially beyond its 
revenues, and the year saw the highest budget deficit 
of the postwar period. The growing federal deficit of 
fiscal 1953 is now being paralleled by a steady de- 
cline in the liquidity of corporations, as demand for 
funds related to capital programs and inventory ac- 
cumulation outrun their cash inflow. (In the falling 
corporate liquidity of 1956, as in the rising federal 
deficit of 1953, there is an obvious reason for cau- 
tion: the decline cannot continue indefinitely.) 

According to the latest available indications, out- 
lays for plant and equipment in the last half of 
1956 will continue the uptrend begun well over a year 
ago (with perhaps a brief interruption owing to steel 
shortages) . 

Even the simplest chart on the rate of expendi- 
tures for capital goods makes it clear that in 1955 
and 1956 this key sector of total business demand has 
outrun all the available statistical explanations. In 
the first quarter of 1956, the annual rate of corporate 
profits, after taxes, was $2.3 billion higher than in 
the first quarter of 1955, and well over half this 
modest growth represents inventory profit rather 
than true earnings from operations. In the first 
quarter of 1956, plant and equipment outlays were 
fully $7 billion (annual rate) higher than in the 
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first quarter of 1955. Over the past year and a half, 
the rate of capital outlays has risen four or five times 
as rapidly as the rate of corporate earnings after 
adjustment for inventory profit. (Even before ad- 
justment for inventory profit, profits have risen only 
one third as rapidly as capital outlays.) 

Since earnings and capital outlays have shown no 
particular relationship with respect to amplitude 
over the past year, it might well be argued that 
outlays will continue to rise even though earnings 
no longer appear to be in an uptrend. This suggests 
that cost pressures and competitive and technologi- 
cal developments have played a greater role in stimu- 
lating the rapid expansion of capital investment over 
the past year than has simple earnings potential—a 
suggestion which is confirmed by the rate of invest- 
ment even in industries where profit margins no 
longer seem to provide a clear invitation to invest- 
ment. 


THE TIE-IN WITH PROFITS 


However, it is worth bearing in mind that capital 
programs, even when they are reflecting predomi- 
nantly nonfinancial incentives, have to be financed. 
Whatever the reasons underlying the splurge in 
capital spending of the past eighteen months, that 
spending is having an obvious effect on corporate 
liquidity. 

At the end of the first quarter of 1956, corporate 
liquidity, as measured by the ratio of cash and gov- 
ernment securities to total liabilities, had fallen to 
the lowest level since World War II. The sharp drop 
in holdings of liquid assets by corporations in the 
first quarter was owing to heavy tax payments, and 
inventory accumulation. Heavy tax payments and 
further inventory accumulation doubtless kept 
liquidity on the downgrade in the second quarter. As 
of midyear, corporate business is apparently con- 
ducting about 20% greater dollar volume than in 
1952, with about the same dollar level of cash and 
government securities. 

This decline in liquidity, taken together with the 
persistent and relatively rapid rise of dividend pay- 
ments of the past four years, strongly suggests that 
projected capital programs are increasingly depend- 
ent on a continuing high cash throw-off from earnings 
and depreciation. Any decline in this rate of throw- 
off may now be reflected rather quickly in a stretch- 
ing and postponement of plant and capital spending, 
even if business expectations were to remain rela- 
tively favorable. It is even possible that with no 
decline in cash throw-off it may be necessary for 
many companies to restrain capital outlays to con- 
serve cash over the coming year. 


Apert T. SomMMERS 
Division of Business Economics 


Business Forecasts 


General 


The Wall Street Journal (July 2)—“ . . . For the past 
couple of years, the Commerce Department has regularly 
surveyed key industries at the middle and beginning of 
each year to determine the outlook for the coming six 
months. Here’s what the survey reported for the last half 
of 1956 in . . . key industries: 

“Autos—Second half production is expected to reach 
2,815,000 cars, with the major portion being produced in 
the fourth quarter. This compares with production of 
about 3,185,000 cars in the first half. Production of 6 mil- 
lion cars during 1956 would be the fourth best year in the 
industry’s history. 

“Construction—It’s expected total spending for construc- 
tion will be about $44.5 billion in 1956. This would be 
$1.5 billion more than last year’s total. However, spending 
for residential construction is expected to dip to $15.5 bil- 
lion this year from $16.5 billion last year. 

“Aluminum—Some seasonal decline is expected during 
the third quarter from the record first-half level of ship- 
ments of mill products and ingots to consuming industries. 
But shipments should rise in the fourth quarter and result 
in a record year at least 10% above 1955. 

“Copper—The copper-consuming industries are not ex- 
pected to use as much of the metal in the second half of 
the year as in the first six months. Fourth-quarter brass- 
mill business will improve, but will be less than the fourth 
quarter of 1955. The production rate of the brass and 
bronze foundry industry is expected to slip in the last half 
of 1956, due to the lower level of residential construction. 

“Aircraft—The backlog of orders on hand, but undeliv- 
ered, total about $15 billion. This compared with a back- 
log of $13.5 billion last January. 

“Railroad freight cars—The backlog of railroad freight 
car orders on April 30 was 137,436 units. Present produc- 
tion rate is about 6,000 units per month. If enough steel 
is available, the rate is expected to continue throughout 
the remainder of the year. 

“Electronics—The outlook for the second half of the 
year is very favorable. Factory output is expected to 
reach $6.8 billion for the year, or 8% above 1955. 

“Machme tools—Shipments of cutting-type machine 
tools in the second half are estimated at $359 million—an 
increase of $18.6 million over the first half. New orders 
during the second half are expected to total $480 million, 
compared with an estimated $506 million in the first half. 

“Electrical equipment—The continued high rate of in- 
dustrial expansion is expected to step up the demand for 
industrial-type motors, controls, and construction materials 
in the latter part of the year. 

“Farm machinery and equipment—Production of farm 
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machinery and tractors in the second half will be below 
the first half and also the second half of last year. This 
year’s sales will probably be 15% to 20% below those of 
1955. 


“Chemicals—Although some drop in chemical sales may 
come in the third quarter, a strong pickup is expected for 
the fourth quarter. Second-half sales are estimated at 
$11.6 billion, just about matching the volume for the first 
half of the year, as well as the last half of 1955. 


“Rubber—Domestic rubber consumption this year is 
likely to fall 5% below the 1,530,000 long tons used last 
year. 

“Paper and paper board—Production is expected to con- 
tinue relatively steady in the second half, near the level of 
the first six months. Total output for the year will be in 
the neighborhood of 31.5 million tons, or about 1,500,000 
tons above last year. 


“Lumber—Production during the second half is expected 
to top that of the first six months, which was hampered by 
unfavorable weather. However, total 1956 production may 
be only slightly less than the record 39.1 billion board feet 
produced last year. 

“Communications—The industry will spend $2.4 billion 
for new construction, the largest annual expenditure in 
history. The 1956 spending level would top last year by 
29%. 

“Business machines and office equipment—This year’s 
sales will exceed last year’s volume by 15%. 

“Motion pictures—Gross box office receipts for the full 
year are estimated to exceed last year’s $1.3 billion by 
4% to 5%. 

“Consumer durable goods—Sales of consumer durable 
goods have been better in the first half of the year than 
in the like period last year. It now appears sales during 
the last half will just about match the previous six months, 
but with no improvement. Second-half shipments of house- 
hold furniture are expected to be better than the first half. 
Flat glass production this year is expected to top last 
year’s record. 

“Containers—Container activity, even with a summer 
slowdown in business, still is expected to exceed the 1954 
volume and approximate the 1955 totals. 

“Textiles—The decline that set in during the second 
quarter is expected to continue until fairly late in the 
year, but there is hope for a revival in the fall. This year 
probably will be classed as an ‘in-between’ year for textile 
manufacturing industries—not as good as 1955, or as bad 
as 1954.” ; 

The Outlook (July 9)—‘Stock dividends, steadily gain- 
ing in popularity as more corporations seek to conserve 
cash for the new phase of expansion, are headed for an- 
other peak this year. Some 210 well-known companies 
made such payments in the first half, compared with 157 
a year before. A record pace should be maintained over 
the balance of 1956... .” 

The New York Times (July 11)—‘Most businessmen 
expect sales and earnings for the fourth quarter of 1956 
to compare favorably with those for the same period last 
year, Dun and Bradstreet said yesterday. The credit 
reporting agency made this statement on the basis of its 
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most recent quarterly survey of businessmen’s expectations. 

“The interview period, June 18 to 29, closed immediately 
before start of the steel strike. Businessmen in lines 
directly affected indicated at that time that their fourth- 
quarter expectations might change later if a strike occurred. 

“A random cross section of 1,499 executives of large- 
and medium-sized manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers 
were interviewed. Of these, 64% said they expected higher 
sales, 28% saw no change, and 8% expected lower sales. 
Forty-nine per cent said they expected higher profits, 43% 
no change, and 8% lower profits. 

“Dun and Bradstreet said the past four surveys had 
shown a downtrend in the net percentage of executives 
expecting increases in sales. Seventy-three per cent ex- 
pected increases in June, 1955, and 56% in the recent 
survey. The net percentage expecting increases in profits 
had dropped from 55% to 41%. 

“The cross section was asked its opinion of fourth- 
quarter selling prices, inventories, employment and manu- 
facturers’ new orders. Most executives said they expected 
few price changes. More durable goods makers anticipated 
increases than did retailers and soft goods manufacturers. 
Few executives said they expected important changes in 
inventories or job levels. 

“For the first time in the past three quarterly surveys, 
the agency said, more manufacturers of nondurable goods 
said they expected an increase in new orders than did 
manufacturers of durable goods. The percentages, respec- 
tively, were 58% and 54%.” 


The Outlook, Standard & Poor’s Corporation (July 16) — 
“Automobiles—Lower retail demand and heavy dealer 
stocks suggest an approximate 27% year-to-year drop in 
car production for the first nine months of 1956. Truck 
output should make a better comparison with that a year 
before. Combined full-year output is tentatively projected 
at 7,171,000 units, which would represent a 22% decline 
from 1955, but would be the fourth best year on record. 


“Bituminous coal—Barring labor difficulties (the miners’ 
contract expires at the end of August), production of 
bituminous coal may approximate 500 million tons this 
year, an increase of about 6.4% over that in 1955. 

“Construction—Dwelling starts in May, 1956, were 21% 
less than a year earlier at 108,000 units, but at a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of 1,110,000 units for the second suc- 
cessive month this year. Little change from this rate is 
tentatively indicated over the near term. Increases in other 
types of construction, however, promise to lift total out- 
lays for 1956 to a new high. 


“Copper—Indications are that the domestic producer’s 
price of copper will experience erratic movements over 
the near term following the 6-cent slash to $0.40 a pound 
initiated by Phelps Dodge effective July 10. Foreign prices 
as well as those quoted by domestic custom smelters are 
lower. Moreover, demand for the red metal temporarily 
is less robust, reflecting efforts of leading customers to cut 
inventories and four-day work weeks at plants of others. 

“Cotton consumption—Less active demand for cotton 
goods, partly resulting from rising imports, caused curtail- 
ment of mill output and general extension of July closings 
to two weeks. However, the expected increase in activity 


(Continued on page 345) 


BUILDING BOOM AND MORTGAGE MONEY 


the past year and a half. Private outlays, which 

had risen from $21.5 billion in 1950 to $25.9 
billion in 1954, shot up to $30.6 billion in 1955. Yet 
the volume of construction activity still did not 
reach exaggerated levels, either by historical stand- 
ards or in relation to the scale of our over-all econ- 
omy. (See box.) Adjusted for the rise in construction 
costs, private expenditures (in 1947-1949 dollars) 
came to $24.3 billion, compared with $20.1 billion 
in 1926 at the height of the building boom of the 
Twenties. Relative to the gross national product 
(in constant dollars), private expenditures amount- 
ed to only 7.2%, which compares with 14.1% in 1926. 


LAST YEAR'S IMPETUS 


Residential and commercial building provided 
most of the impetus for last year’s upsurge, with 
strong assistance from industrial building and public 
utility construction. Each of these types of private 
construction, although involving unprecedented dol- 
lar outlays, was also apparently in line with the 
dimensions of general economic activity. Expendi- 
tures on residential buildmg amounted to $16.6 bil- 
lion in 1955, compared with an average of $5.0 
billion in 1924-1929. But in constant dollars (cor- 
rected for increases in costs), they amounted to $13.5 
billion against $10.3 billion in 1924-1929; and 4.0% 
of gross national product against 7.3% in the earlier 
period. 

Commercial construction was valued at $3.0 billion 
in 1955, which compares with an average of $1.0 bil- 
lion in 1924-1929. In constant dollars the figures are 
$2.4 billion and $2.1 billion, and 0.7% and 1.5% of 
GNP. 

Industrial construction was valued at $2.4 billion 
last year, as against $0.7 billion in 1924-1929. In con- 
stant dollars the figures are $1.9 billion and $1.5 
billion; compared with GNP, 0.6% and 1.0%. 

Public utility construction was valued at $4.6 
billion last year, as against $1.4 billion in 1924-1929. 
In constant dollars the figures are $3.3 billion and 
$2.4 billion; compared with GNP, 1.0% and 1.7%. 

At mid-1956, private construction activity was con- 
tinuing at the record pace of last year. But signifi- 
cant changes were taking place in the composition of 
construction expenditures. Nonresidential building— 
industrial, commercial, institutional—and public util- 
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ity construction are substantially above their levels 
of 1955. Residential building, on the other hand, has 
subsided appreciably. Housing starts are running 
more than 20% below 1955; residential expenditures 
are off 10%. (The discrepancy between the drop in 
“starts” and in expenditures is accounted for by in- 
creases in building costs and a continuing trend to- 
ward larger and more expensive homes.) 

Looking ahead, continued increases in industrial 
and public utility construction are indicated by the 
projected capital spending plans of business enter- 
prises. Commercial building and institutional build- 
ing are closely associated with expanded community 
needs. Historically, they have reflected population 
shifts and the rapid growth of suburban areas—and 
they can be expected to tag after the trend in resi- 
dential construction. 


A BEGINNING OF TOO MUCH? 


The major question mark in the construction out- 
look, therefore, concerns home-building activity. 
Does the recent decline in housing starts reflect a 
basic readjustment in the rate of residential construc- 


Housing Starts Have Begun To Diverge 
from "Expected" Levels... 


RATIO SCALE 


i 
| 
“EXPECTED” 


na eee 
Thousands of dwelling units 
Sources: Bureau of Labor Statistics; The Conference Board 
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tion? Have housing shortages been worked off and 
standards restored to such an extent that the rate of 
population growth and levels of national income will 
be satisfied by a level of housing activity substantially 
below that of recent years? 

In the past, fluctuations in residential construction 
have reflected the influence of family formation, real 
income per capita, and trends in rents and construc- 
tion costs (see charts)! But the fluctuations in 
home-building activity have evidenced severe cycles 
that have exaggerated the effects of underlying demo- 
graphic and economic influences. Housing shortages 
arising out of war restrictions or depressed activity 
have stimulated housing booms that in turn carried 
beyond the needs of the times. And such housing 
booms have been followed by sharp and prolonged 
drops in residential construction. 

Thus World War I generated the boom of the 
Twenties; and the overbuilding of the Twenties con- 

1The historical relationship between housing starts and its demo- 


graphic and economic determinants from 1912 to 1955 can be de- 
scribed by the following regression equation: 


Y =-714.049 +0.961 X,+0.315 X2+189.661 X3, where 
Y =private nonfarm housing starts, 

Xi=2-year moving average of nonfarm family formation, 
X2=real income per capita, 

X;=ratio of rents to construction costs. 


. .- As Family Formation Slows and 
Economic Factors Level Off 


RATIO SCALE 


NONFARM 
FAMILY 
FORMATION 


* 
-s 
RATIO:~ "S 


RENTS TO “8, 


CONSTRUCTION COSTS %. 


eee ce 27°32 37) 42 ap 95 957 


Family formation in thousands; “real” per capita income in 
1947-49 dollars; indexes of rents and construction costs: 
1947-49=100. 


Sources: Congressional Joint Committee on Housing; Depart 
ment of Commerce; Bureau of Labor Statistics; The Con- 
ference Board 
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tributed to the abysmal collapse of construction in 
the Thirties. But the resurgence of residential con- 
struction that might have followed a decade of de- 


Record Construction Outlays Are Less Striking 
After Adjusting for Costs and Economic Growth 


RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
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pression was prevented first by the restrictions on 
home building during World War II and then by the 
problems of reconversion in the years immediately 
following. 

Going into the 1950’s, the actual rate of housing 
starts was still below “expected.” In recent years, 
however, continued high levels of residential con- 
struction have apparently been making up the ac- 
cumulated deficit in the supply of dwelling units, 
while improving the age distribution and standards 
of the housing stock. If the differences between 
actual housing starts and the number expected on 
the basis of historical relationships with family for- 
mation, real income, rents and construction costs 
are cumulated, year by year, then it appears that by 
the end of 1955 the deficiencies inherited from the 
past have just about been made up. Thus we may 
have reached the point where strong needs no longer 
persist, but with no evidence as yet that there has 
been overbuilding. 

The latest Census Bureau vacancy survey reveals 
that unoccupied housing for sale or rent during the 
first quarter of the year amounted to less than 3% 
of all dwelling units. 

In recent years, the rate of housing starts has, in 
fact, run ahead of the rate of family formation. But 
this diverse trend is not, in itself, reason for concern. 
The annual increase in the number of nonfarm fami- 
lies now ranges around 800,000-900,000. Given the 
constant need to replace old and substandard dwell- 
ing units, and the long-term drive toward improved 
standards of shelter, levels of residential construction 
should continue considerably above levels of family 
formation. 


THE MORTGAGE BOOM 


But throughout the postwar period, the volume of 
home building has depended heavily upon mortgage 
financing. And over the short term, the level of 
residential construction is therefore highly sensitive 
to changes in the terms and availability of mortgage 
funds. 

In the four years immediately following World 
War II, for instance, the net increase in mortgage 
debt amounted to $4.75 billion a year—or 81% of 
the value of all new residential construction. (In con- 
trast, mortgage debt rose at an annual rate of $1.5 
billion during 1926-1929, and constituted only 35% 
of outlays on new residential construction.) These 
years were, of course, marked by unusual real-estate 
activity. The turnover in old homes, under con- 
ditions of sharply advancing real-estate prices, meant 
an appreciable increase in refinancing. 

From 1950-1953, the net increase in mortgage debt 
rose to more than $7 billion a year, amounting to 68% 
of home-building expenditures. Over the past two 
years, the increase in mortgage debt of more than $11 


billion a year, constituted a record 82% of residential 
construction expenditures. 

Contributing to the rapid expansion in mortgage 
financing was the role of government mortgage in- 
surance (FHA) and mortgage guarantee (VA). The 
terms of lending that were underwritten by the 
Federal Government tended toward longer repay- 
ment periods and smaller down payments than con- 
ventional mortgages—both contributing toward the 
rapid increase in mortgage debt. And the existence 
of a secondary market for government-supported 
mortgages increased the liquidity of such invest- 
ments and made them more attractive to institu- 
tional investors. 

By 1950, more than half of all new housing starts 
were either FHA- or VA-assisted. Of the net increase 
in mortgage debt over the four years between 1948- 
1951, 31% was financed by life-insurance companies 
and 17% by commercial banks—in both instances, an 
unusually heavy flow of mortgage funds from such 
lenders. (The expansion of their mortgage portfolios 
in 1951 represented, in large measure, commitments 
undertaken in the previous year.) Savings and loan 
associations provided some 27% of the net increase 
in mortgage debt. 


KOREAN INTERVAL 


In 1951 and 1952, the pattern began to reverse it- 
self. In order to conserve materials for the Korean 
defense effort and to relieve inflationary pressures, 
Regulation X tightened terms on government-sup- 
ported mortgages. Minimum down payments were 
raised and maximum repayment periods were re- 
duced. And, in 1953, rising interest rates tended to 
decrease the attractiveness of government-supported 
mortgages for the investment of marginal funds. In 
consequence, FHA and VA starts fell off to about 
40% of the total. Reflecting these developments, 
the contribution of life-insurance companies and com- 
mercial banks to the net increase in mortgage debt 
declined markedly. In 1952-1954, life-insurance com- 
panies accounted for only 19% of the expansion in 
mortgage debt (compared with 31% in the four pre- 
vious years), and commercial banks 13% (compared 
with 17% in previous years). In contrast, savings 
and loan associations, which deal more heavily in 
conventional mortgages, accounted for 42% of the 
increase in mortgage debt outstanding (compared 
with 27% in 1948-1951). 

As interest rates generally eased in late 1953 and 
capital funds became more plentiful, government- 
supported mortgages again became attractive sources 
of investment. In 1954 and 1955, they again rose 
to 50% of total housing starts. The flow of funds into 
VA mortgages was especially accelerated. From 15% 
of housing starts in 1953, VA-assisted construction 
rose to 26% in 1954, and 30% in 1955. 
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The increasing availa- 
bility of mortgage money 
for VA loans was reflected 
in a sharp increase in the 
frequency of mortgages 
with no down payment. 
In early 1953, about 5% 
of VA commitments were 
for loans which required 
no down payment. By 
mid-1954, such loans had 
increased in frequency un- 
til they constituted 25% 
of all VA loans; by mid- 
1955, they constituted 
over 40% of total VA 
commitments. The aver- 
age amount of such “no- 
down-payment” mortgages 
rose from $7,500 (which is 
the maximum guarantee 
under the VA program) in 
early 1953 to over $11,000 
by mid-1955. 

By 1955, however, de- 
mands for capital funds 
became increasingly com- 
petitive. And as interest 
rates moved upward, the 
flow of funds into govern- 
ment-supported mortgages 
was again reversed. FHA 
applications began to turn 
downward late in 1954; VA 
appraisal requests turned 
down in the spring of 1955. 
Both have fallen off sharp- 
ly since then. 

In the secondary mar- 
ket, the reduced flow of 
mortgage money has been 
reflected in rising discounts 
on existing mortgages. As 
of mid-1954, the. typical 
price offered for FHA-in- 
sured home mortgages was 
$99.4 per $100 of the out- 
standing loan amount. 
By mid-1955, the price in 
the secondary market had 
fallen to $99.0. On July 1, 
1956, it was off to $97.60. 

The activities of life-in- 
surance companies and 
savings and loan associa- 
tions also reflected the in- 
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Construction Expenditures Are at Peak Levels as Record Outlays on 
Commercial, Industrial and Institutional Construction Offset a 
Decline in Home Building 
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On the Concept of Overbuilding 


“Wide swings in building activity in the past paint 
a vivid picture of instability in the course of construc- 
tion. Years of hectic activity have been succeeded by 
years of sharply reduced activity. Building has often led 
to overbuilding, and high property values, which them- 
selves encourage building, have periodically collapsed 
under weight of an excessive volume of construction. 

“Against this background, the uninterrupted rise in 
construction expenditures since World War II can take 
on the ominous appearance of a building boom, and 
raise the specter of a bust ahead. Are current optimistic 
forecasts a part of the chimera that envelops every 
boom, or do they rest on solid foundation? More 
generally, with how much confidence can the con- 
struction outlook be regarded, and how far ahead does 
visibility extend? 

“Dollar expenditures in recent years, taken by them- 
selves, are impressive, and a little foreboding. Omitting 
the large amount of public work, outlays for new 
private construction averaged almost $23 billion a year 
between 1950 and 1954, dwarfing the outlays of about 
$9 billion a year during 1925-1929. 


An Exaggerated Picture 


“But these figures present a grossly exaggerated pic- 
ture of the real volume of construction. In fact, as one 
begins to take account of the rise in construction costs, 
the over-all growth in population, and the growth of 
the total economy since the 1920’s, the proportions of 
the construction boom of the 1950’s become smaller 
and smaller (see chart). 

“Building material prices and labor costs entering 
into all types of private operations increased more than 
twofold between 1929 and 1954. When expenditures in 
1925-1929 and 1950-1954 are compared after correction 
for the difference in construction costs, outlays during 
the past five years no longer appear so top-heavy. 
Measured in constant (1947-1949) dollars, expenditures 


in 1950-1954 averaged only $19.4 billion, as against 
$18.7 billion in 1925-1929. 

“Tf deflated gross national product is viewed as a 
rough indication of the size of the economy as a whole, 
any hyperactivity of a building boom would be revealed 
in the ratio of construction expenditures to aggregate 
output. But when construction outlays are related to 
gross national product (both measured in constant 
dollars) , the similarity between the construction boom 
of the Twenties and the Fifties disappears. In 1925- 
1929, gross national product ranged from $136 billion 
to $155 billion. Private construction expenditures ran 
between $16 billion and $20 billion—or about 13% of 
gross national product. In 1950-1954, gross national 
product ranged from $295 billion to $319 billion. Pri- 
vate construction expenditures totaled $19 billion-$20 
billion, and averaged only 6% of gross national product. 
If the 13% of output which construction outlays consti- 
tuted in 1925-1929 was a signpost of danger, it has not 
yet been approached in the postwar period. And con- 
sidering the dearth of private construction—residential, 
commercial, industrial, and farm—during the depres- 
sion, and the almost complete halt in private con- 
struction during the war, the postwar volume of building 
seems modest indeed. 


Needs Still Exist 


“The threat of ‘overbuilding’ may thus be less a 
concern of the present than of the future. For most 
types of construction, moreover, continuing needs are 
clearly discernible. They stem from still unfilled back- 
logs inherited from the Thirties and Forties, from the 
growth in population and from replacement require- 
ments (including upgrading of standards). The key 
elements in the construction outlook concern not so 
much the existence of needs, but the rate at which the 
needs will be met.”—from “Construction Boom in the 
Making,” February, 1955, Business Record, pp. 56-57. 


creasing tightness of mortgage money during 1955. 
Confronted with heavy demands on account of earlier 
commitments, life-insurance and mortgage companies 
turned increasingly to the commercial banks as a 
“warehouse” for existing mortgages in the portfolios. 
Between August, 1954, and November, 1955, com- 
mercial bank loans to real-estate mortgage lenders in- 
creased by a billion dollars. But concern over the 
use of short-term credit for the expansion of mort- 
gage debt prompted the Federal Reserve Board to 
discourage the practice, and to emphasize its disap- 
proval by quarterly surveys of such loans and com- 
mitments by the commercial banking system. 
Savings and loan associations were similarly 
squeezed by a heavy demand for funds during 1955 


and a retarded net inflow of capital. They were able 
to meet commitments by obtaining advances for the 
Federal Home Loan Banks to the tune of $% billion 
in 1955. But in the final quarter of last year, the 
Home Loan Bank Board closed off this source of 
borrowing to savings and loan associations. Although 
its order was relaxed somewhat in December, figures 
for the first quarter of 1956 show no upturn in say- 
ings and loan borrowing—or in their net inflow of 
capital. 

This stringency of mortgage money has obviously 
contributed to the decline in housing starts over 
the past year. In the second quarter of 1955, pri- 
vately financed dwelling units were being placed 
under construction at an annual rate of 1.38 million. 
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The third quarter witnessed a slight decline to 1.31 
million; and the fourth quarter a sharp drop to 1.19 
million, as government credit controls were tightened. 
Further declines over the following six months 
brought the rate for the second quarter of 1956 down 
to 1.1 million units. 

Because the decline in housing starts is closely 
associated with the contraction in the flow of mort- 
gage funds, it becomes difficult to evaluate the under- 
lying factors of housing demand. If it is correct that 
postwar needs for making up deficiencies in the stock 
and quality of housing have largely been filled, then 
some modest reduction in the rate of residential con- 
struction may have been in the cards. At any rate, 
the prolonged housing boom has apparently reached 
a stage of maturity where the danger of overbuilding 
should not be ignored. 


Mrirton Lirton 
Division of Business Economics 


On Employees Per Plant 


The trend over the past thirty or forty years has been 
toward a somewhat higher concentration of employment in 
establishments employing more than 1,000 persons, according 
to a recent International Labor Office study of ten major 
nations.. The pattern shown of concentration in establish- 
ments of more than 500 persons is not very different, but 
the trend is less pronounced than in the largest firms. When 
concentration is measured in terms of the proportion in 
establishments of more than 100 persons, there is no clear 
trend. 


The findings of this ILO study are based on Census data 
from the ten countries. It was undertaken to throw light 
on the question of how the size of industrial establishments 
has been changing. The statistics relate generally to manu- 
facturing industries. For the sake of international com- 
parability, they also exclude small-scale undertakings 
(usually those employing up to ten persons.) 


In the opinion of the authors of the ILO study, the best 
indication of change in the size distribution of establish- 
ments is provided by a concentration ratio; i.e., the pro- 
portion of persons employed in establishments above a cer- 
tain size. To avoid giving exaggerated importance to any 
one size of establishment, it has computed three different 
concentration ratios: (1) for establishments employing 
more than 1,000 employees, (2) those with more than 500 
employees, and (3) those with more than 100 employees. 
For purposes of illustration, the accompanying table presents 
data for the second concentration ratio. 

While the small-scale undertakings excluded from these 


1The Size of Industrial Establishments,” International Labour 
Review, vol. LX XIII—No. 6, June, 1956, Geneva, 1956, pp. 634-644. 
The ten countries are Argentina, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, France, 
Japan, Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. Canada and Switzerland are excluded from the discussion 
of establishments with over 1,000 employees, however, as such data 
are not available in their census. 
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ratios constitute a large majority of all industrial establish- 
ments—for some countries 70% to 80% or more of the 
total—they employ only from 5% to 25% of all industrial 
employees. Over the period studied there has generally 


Employment in Establishments with more than 500 
Employees as a Percentage of Total Employment 


Country About 1920 About 1985 About 1950 
United: States seen egies oes as 44.2 41.6 47.4 
United Kingdom................ sad 35.4 43 .2 
BRAN GES sect sccrc cscs ciche sestathars: <-agchths Q7.9 29.2 aehate 
Canadaee Fe aes ccte va Male s«« 20.9 26.7 34.7 
Sweden ne epics cundis oi atte 5, < siat 20.2 26.3 29.8 
‘cho SAG Gto cot COG <. ACC kre 33.3 33.6 29.5 
Brazil. Bs PA ctoLe 37.2 32.8 wee 
LATEST: op SAR OI Chis TOBE ORC sot 26.5 26 .2 
Bel eR. es cetsiarawrathagiene «alo anys 21.5 93.2 23.2 
Swibzeriand fs 6. acters has eyenarers oi 20.9 18.7 22.2 


Caution is needed in making intercountry comparisons on the basis of these 
data, since there are considerable differences in aire and sees actually covered. 
Total employment is for establishments with five or more employees in Canada; 
ten or more employees in Belgium, Japan, and in the United States on the most 
recent date (1947); eleven or more employees in Argentina, Brazil, France, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and the United aewabias and twenty-one or more employees in the 
United States in 1920 and 1935. 

Sources: International Labor Office; Tam Conrerence Boarp. 


been some decline in the relative importance of both the 
number of small establishments and their work force. 

The concentration of employment in firms in all three 
categories of size has been greater in the United Kingdom 
and the United States than in the other nations studied. 

The average number of employees in establishments with 
more than ten persons, were in 1950, within the range fifty- 
four to seventy-four in all countries except the United 
Kingdom and the United States where it was substantially 
larger (122 and 112 respectively) and Japan, where the 
average was only forty-five—M. I. C. 


Business Forecasts 


(Continued from page 339) 


during the fall season should lift mill consumption above 
recent levels. 

“Department store sales—Despite unfavorable spring 
weather, sales for the first half of 1956 were about 4% 
larger than a year before. Well-maintained consumer de- 
mand is in prospect, but in view of the high year-earlier 
base some narrowing of the sales gain is expected over the 
balance of 1956. 


“Electric power production—Continued wide year-to-year 
gains in power production are in prospect over the near 
term. 

“Freight carloadings—Seasonal increases are expected 
to rule in the second quarter. However, year-to-year gains 
are likely to narrow progressively, since comparisons will 
be with a steeply rising base that prevailed in 1955. 

“Gasoline—The heavy inventory of gasoline at primary 
levels continues to exert a retarding influence on prices, 
despite some increases in special crudes in Texas in June. 
For all of 1956, consumption should rise about 5%. If re- 


(Continued on page 360) 
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PRICE VARIANTS IN GOODS AND SERVICES 


is the result of opposing undercurrents. Not 

only are divergent trends apparent in the price 
movement of the regular index components, but they 
also appear when the price changes of goods and 
services are compared. The consumer dollar in Janu- 
ary, 1956, bought only about 1 cent less than in 
1953. But the service dollar had lost five times as 
much in value, and the goods dollar on the other hand 
showed a slight gain. Much of the slow upward trend 
of the retail price level may be attributed to the 
steadily higher costs of human labor, skill and time. 


aie STABLE price level of the past three years 


THE TREND OF THE YEARS 


A wage earner’s family spent fully one third of 
every dollar for services in the Thirties, only 27 cents 
in 1953. This decline was partly owing to the many 
changes in family spending which accompanied the 
great rise in family incomes of the last twenty years. 
As the number and quality of goods competing for 
the consumer’s attention outpaced expanding purses, 
a greater share of rising incomes went for goods. 

Prices increased considerably less for services in the 
prewar and postwar periods. Rents increased, for 
example, much slower than did the prices of most 
goods and slower than family incomes. The impor- 
tance of rents, therefore, in family spending declined 
from 40 cents out of each service dollar in the 1930’s 
to only 23 cents in the 1950's. 

The service dollar is distributed over a wider array 
of services today, but takes a smaller share of total 
family spending than formerly. The service index 
must now show a price change almost three times as 
great as that of the goods index to produce an equal 
effect on the general price level. The upward force 
of service prices during the last three years has not 
therefore affected the general price level too severely. 


CHANGES IN SUBGROUP PRICES 


The total service index increased steadily over the 
three-year period 1953-1956, reaching a level in Janu- 
ary of the latter year 5.2% above that of the 1953 
average. Each of its subgroups shared in the rise. 
The price trend for each of these was consistently 
upward except for one dip in automobile transporta- 
tion services in January, 1955. (See chart, page 349.) 


1A further discussion of the changes in family spending for goods 
and services will appear in an early issue of The Business Recor 
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The greatest increase over the period was in public 
transportation charges, which rose 11.8%—most of it 
in the first two years. 

The second largest increase occurred in recreational 
services, with movie admissions costing 9.9% more 
in January, 1956, than in 1953. Recreational service 
charges increased at an almost even rate over the 
period, halting only in the first half of 1954 when a 
tax reduction on admissions barely kept the July 
index at the January level. By January, 1955, how- 
ever, charges had risen again, this time by 3%, and 
they have been increasing steadily since. 

A close runner-up for second place are personal 
care services. In January, 1956, these cost 9.4% more 
than in 1953. The price rise here, however, was not 
distributed so evenly over time as in the other cases. 
Increases were relatively small until after the first 
half of 1955, but together they brought the index 
to 5.3% above the 1953 level. Then between July, 
1955, and January, 1956, there occurred a rise of 
almost 4%, which was more than in any previous 
twelve months’ period. 

Medical care charges show a similar picture. While 
the total rise amounted to 5.8%, only 2.1% of it oc- 
curred before January, 1955. Then in the next six 
months a sudden jump brought the price level to 
4.7% above 1953. A more moderate increase oc- 
curred between July, 1955, and January, 1956. 

Apparel and housing services recorded identical 
increases of 4.2% over the period. These price move- 
ments, however, made different patterns. While hous- 
ing services (rent, gas, electricity, telephone, domestic 
help, laundry, etc.), rose gradually, increases in ap- 
parel service prices were mainly concentrated in the 
six months’ period July, 1955, to January, 1956. 

Automobile transportation charges, showing less 
change than the other services, advanced 3.2% above 
1953 levels. Price behavior was more stable for this 
group, with the index staying close to 103.2 through 
three of the six periods charted. 


SERVICES VS. GOODS AND SERVICES 


Since 1953 the total service index has increased 
4% more than the all-items index, which includes 
both goods and services. The decline in the goods 
index was primarily owing to substantial declines in 
food costs over the period. Since food accounts for 
almost 30 cents of the wage-earner family’s spending 


Consumer Prices at Record Level 


Consumer prices advanced 0.5% in June, reaching a 
new peak. The general level for the United States 
was up to 101.7 (1953100), which was 1.5% above 
the year-ago figure. 

The purchasing value of the June dollar was 98.3 
cents (1953100 cents) in June, 0.5 cents below the 
previous month and 1.5 cents below June, 1955. 


than beef. Poultry was cheaper as strong supplies 
continued to enter the market. 

Cereal and bakery products made a less spectacular 
increase of 0.3%, while dairy products and eggs were 
off 0.1%. The “other food” group moved up 0.7%, 
with coffee prices 1.2% higher. 

Housing costs were rather stable during the month. 


The Conference Board's Consumer Price Index—United States Cities Over 50,000 in Population 


1953 =100 


Rebased Indexes 


Housing All All 

All Trans- .__|Purchasing] [tems Items 

Items i Fuel Rurniste Apparel portation | Sundries | Value of (January | (1947-49 

Total Rent Power and|_ings and Dollar |1939 =100)} =100) 

Water | Equipment 
1955 June....... 100.2 98.3 101.4 105.8 102.7 8 101.3 101.8 99.8 182.1 114.1 
Swen’ 100.3 98.6 101.2 106.2 101.4 j 98.9 100.5 102.1 99.7 182.1 114.1 
August 100.3 98.2 101.5 106.2 101.8 98.3 99.2 100.6 102.3 99.7 182.2 114.2 
September.} 100.5 98.5 101.6 106.3 102.1 98.4 99.3 100.9 102.6 99.5 182.5 114.4 
October....}| 100.7 98.6 101.9 106.5 102.6 98.7 99.4 101.3 102.7 99.3 182.9 114.6 
November.} 100.7 98.0 102.0 106.6 102.9 98.9 99.3 102.9 102.7 99.3 182.9 114.7 
December..}| 101.0 97.9 102.1 106.8 103.2 99.2 99.3 104.7 102.9 99.0 183.4 114.9 
1955 Annual av.} 100.3 98.3 101.5 106.1 102.7 98.4 99.0 101.1 102.0 99.7 182.2 114.2 
1956 January...} 101.1 97.5 102.2 106.8 103.7 99.3 99.3 105.8 103.1 98.9 183.6 115.0 
February..| 101.1 97.3 102.4 107.1 104.3 99.5 99.3 105.3 103.4 98.9 183.6 115.0 
March..... 101.1 97.0 102.6 107.2 104.4 99 .4 99.4 105.1 103.7 98.9 183.6 115.0 
Apnlasn es 101.0 97.0 102.6 107.5 104.5 99.3 99.6 104.4 103.7 99.0 183.5 115.0 
May... ah, 101.2 97.7 102.6 107.6 104.0 99.1 99.7 104.1 103.8 98.8 183.9 115.2 
PWNCR eae: 101.7 99.2 102.7 O77 104.0 99.1 99.9 103.9 103.9 98.3 184.7 115.8 
Percentage Changes 

5/56 to 6/56....| +0.5 | +1.5] +0.1 +0.1 0 | 0 | +0.2 -0.2 | +0.1 | 0.5} 40.4] 40.5 
6/55 to 6/56....| +1.5 +0.9 +1.3 +1.8 +1.3 +0.9 +1.1 +2.6 +2.1 1.5 +1.4 +1.5 
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The 0.5% change in prices over the month consti- 
tuted the largest change in the generally stable price 
situation that has prevailed over the past three years. 
Advances occurred in four of the five major commodity 
groups included in the index. The decline was in 
transportation, where prices were off 0.2%. During 
the past eight months, it was generally only food prices 
that declined. In June, however, food prices rose the 
most of any of the components, the increase amounting 
to 1.5% as against only 0.2% for apparel and 0.1% 
for housing and for sundries. 

The larger than seasonal increase in food prices can 
be mostly attributed to the adverse weather conditions 
prevailing throughout the first part of the year, and to 
a much lesser extent to the effect of government sup- 
port of feedstuffs. 

The largest price increase of the food groups oc- 
curred in fruits and vegetables (6.2%). Fresh fruits 
were up 10.3% and fresh vegetables 8.9%. Potatoes, 
up 18.6%, topped all advances in this group. 

Meat prices, which had been sagging since October, 
1955, started to pick up last month and advanced a 
further 1.6% during June. Pork prices also rose more 
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The slight increase of 0.1% was owing to an equally 
slight advance in rents. 

Apparel prices advanced 0.2% over the month, with 
men’s clothing up 0.2% and women’s clothing 0.1%. 
Clothing services advanced 1.1%. 

A decline in automobile transportation costs more 
than offset a slight advance in public transportation 
charges to bring transportation costs down 0.2%. (New- 
car prices were slightly lower and price wars affected 
gasoline costs in several cities.) 

The sundries index moved up a slight 0.1% as frac- 
tional increases were recorded for medical care, personal 
care and alcoholic beverages and tobacco. 

Compared with a year ago the consumer had to pay 
1.5% more for his purchases in June. Food prices, 
0.9% higher than in June, 1955, for the first time this 
year were above the year-ago level. Only meat, fish 
and poultry were still cheaper than they were a year 
earlier (—5.0%). 

With transportation up 2.6%, sundries 2.1%, housing 
1.3% and apparel 1.1%, all areas of consumer spend- 
ing were for the first time this year above last year’s 
level. 


ene! 
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dollar, lower food prices had a considerable effect on 
the goods index. Most other goods, therefore, proba- 
bly registered price increases, which were more than 
balanced by the decline in food prices. Except for 
automobile transportation charges, the upward price 
trend of services, however, was stronger than that 
of goods. 

Total recreation costs in January, 1956, were only 
2.5% above 1953 levels, while recreational services 
rose 9.9%. Total personal care was 4.7% higher, but 
personal care services increased 9.4%. The price ad- 
vance for total medical care was almost identical 
with that of medical care services, 5.7% and 5.8% 
respectively. (Drugs, the only goods included in the 
medical care group, represent only a very small part 
of the medical care dollar.) Apparel prices in Janu- 
ary, 1956, were actually below 1953 levels, while 
clothing services cost 4.2% more. Total housing costs 
were only 2.2% higher than in 1953, while housing 
services increased 4.2%. Automobile transportation 
services were the only service group with a price in- 
crease smaller than its corresponding goods index. 
(New-car prices of January, 1956, were seasonally 
high.) 


SOME REGIONAL DIFFERENCES 


Price changes seem to be largely unaffected by 
climate and location, even though consumer spend- 
ing is generally influenced by these factors. Price 
movements as measured by the consumer price in- 
dex! differ from region to region only in degree. This 
was true for both goods and services for the period 
between 1953 and January, 1956. 


1See an earlier Business Record article, “Consumer Prices Ten 
Years After,” December, 1955. 
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Services Alone vs. Services and Goods 
Per Cent Changes 1953 to January, 1956 
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For this analysis the United States has been divided 
into the four main Census regions of Northeast, 
North Central, South and West. In each case the in- 
crease in the price level has been caused primarily 
by advances in the costs of services. The map shows 
that the smallest advance in the all-items index, that 
of the Northeast, was only slightly exceeded by the 
increases in the West and the South. Only the North 
Central region had a considerably higher advance 
over the three-year period. 

Where the service indexes are concerned, the re- 
gional alignment is somewhat different. The West 
shows the lowest increase here, with the South and 
Northeast following. The North Central region is 
the only one to retain its old position showing the 
highest increase.. It is also the only area to have 
a small increase in the goods index. When arranged 
by magnitude of change in the price of goods, the re- 
gions follow the same order as in the case of the all- 
items indexes: Northeast, West, South, and North 
Central. However, no clear pattern is evident. 


Heten B. Junz 
Statistical Division 


Correction 


In a listing of recent mergers and property transfers ap- 
pearing on page 327 of the July issue of The Business 
Record, it was incorrectly reported that The Carborundum 
Company has acquired Northwest Envelope Manufacturing 
Company. The acquiring company was not The Carborun- 
dum Company, but Carpenter Paper Company, a whole- 
sale distributor of paper and paper products with assets, 
at the end of 1955, of $30.4 million. 


Executives Report on: 


TRAVEL RESTRICTIONS 


directors’ travel are imposed by only one third 

of the 274 manufacturing companies participat- 
ing in this month’s survey of business practices. An 
additional few companies report some informal and 
for the most part loosely observed regulations on 
Management travel. Most commonly, restrictive 
policies apply to very top-level executives only, and 
directors are restricted much less frequently than 
Management men. Only a very few companies re- 
strict all forms of executive transportation, the most 
frequently regulated being air travel. 

Most companies that have formal travel restric- 
tion policies report that the regulations are strictly 
observed and that the restrictions have not unduly 
affected their business. 

There is no particular pattern that restrictions 
take. The most common limit is not more than two 
executives on the same plane and frequently the two 
top company officials must separate when flying to 
the same destination. 


RESTRICTIONS UNNECESSARY 


Two thirds of the companies participating in this 
month’s survey have no formal travel restrictions in 
effect, and many executives see no need for such re- 
strictions. The usual reason given for not having 
restrictions of this kind is simply that there is so 
little group travel involved among executives and 
directors of the company that the potential hazard 
does not call for any restraints. Almost one third 
of the companies give this reason for not limiting 
executive or director travel. As the president of an 
instruments, controls and apparatus company says: 


Fiaisectors RESTRICTIONS on executives’ and 


“It is only infrequently that our top executives travel 
in the same conveyance. When we do it would be most 
unusual for more than two to be together, and the reason 
for these two being together would be to discuss the 
problem which constituted the purpose of the trip.” 


And the vice-president of a communications equip- 
ment company notes that: 


“When company-wide conferences are called, only a 
small number from each location is involved. This, 
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coupled with each individual’s choice of time of departure 
and mode of transportation, minimizes the hazard.” 


Little Risk Involved 


Many of the cooperators mention their belief that 
available means of transportation are so safe that 
there is no need to restrict executive travel. Most 
often they write to defend the use of airplanes, both 
regularly scheduled commercial airliners and. private 
planes. The president of a company making general 
industrial machinery remarks: 


“With the present-day safety records of our commercial 
air lines, we feel that there is a very minor risk in having 
small numbers of our directors or executives travel to- 
gether by air.” 


And the president of a paper and allied products 
company feels that “traveling in our company plane 
is the safest means of conveyance available.” An 
executive of another company which operates its 
own plane does not feel that the record of accidents 
is high enough to warrant special concern. As an 
executive of a petroleum products company points 
out: 


“Just recently several of our outside directors and all 
our principal executive officers flew in one plane on a 
visit to several of our division headquarters in the United 
States. Our principal executive officers are accustomed 
to flying almost daily, and apparently feel that with 
proper precautions the risk involved is not sufficient to 
warrant restrictions on group travel.” 


The problem of comparing the risks involved in 
airplane and automobile travel bothers a metal- 
working machinery executive who writes: 


“Our past attitude has been that travel by commercial 
air lines is very little, if any, more hazardous than travel 
by private auto. The question then arises as to whether 
we should restrict travel by automobile, a policy that we 
feel would be very difficult and at times ridiculous to at- 
tempt to enforce.” 


Business Interference 


A few companies indicate that to adopt a restrictive 
executive travel policy would have an adverse effect 
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on the conduct of their business. One industrial 
machinery company whose officers are aware of the 
problems involved in group travel nevertheless has 
not set up definite restrictions for “it has been recog- 
nized that the establishment of a rigid rule would 
adversely affect our ability to carry on the business 
of the company, particularly when we have a larger 
volume of work in progress.” 

An executive of an organic chemicals company 
points out that his company does not find a restric- 
tion on directors or executives practical because “we 
are a Midwest concern doing a national and interna- 
tional business, and such a restriction would greatly 
handicap the conduct of business and would be al- 
most impossible to administer due to the lack of a 
sufficient number of commercial transportation sched- 
ules available to our executives traveling out of our 
headquarters.” 

And an executive of an apparel manufacturer 
remarks: 


“Frequently it is important for numbers of our exec- 
utives to arrive and be at a certain place at the same 
time. This is more important than restricting groups 
traveling together on the remote possibility that a tragedy 
will occur.” 


The vice-president of a company manufacturing 
aircraft and parts feels that the inconvenience in- 
volved in restricting executive travel more than over- 
balances the risks taken, remarking: 


“When it does become necessary for several of our 
executives to be at the same destination at approximately 
the same time, there is generally very little choice of 
method of travel, so that as a practical matter they must 
either go together on the same conveyance or pay the 
penalty of severe inconvenience by splitting up.” 


Other Reasons for No Restrictions 


Executives of cooperating companies advance a 
variety of other reasons for not having restrictive 
travel policies: 


Key men are adequately “backstopped” in the 
organization. 


e Substantial amounts of travel accident and life 
insurance are provided for key executives. 

© Provision of safe transportation for any group 
travel eliminates need for restricting numbers. 

@ Executives tend to be air minded. 

e If the conveyance is considered unsafe for several, 
it should not be used by one. 


@ Fatalistic approach leads to feeling that restric- 
tions only add unnecessarily to apprehensiveness. 
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An office equipment company also has no policy 
restricting executive travel at the moment, but an 
official feels that if there is a strong trend generally 
against group travel his company will actively con- 
sider the adoption of such a policy. He comments: 


“Upon reflection it is somewhat difficult to explain 
why the company has not considered group travel by 
directors or executives as a problem. We are more or less 
closely acquainted with organizations which have suf- 
fered severe personnel losses in common transportation 
disasters. Moreover, we are conscious of the importance 
of certain key individuals within our group of companies, 
especially field managers, and the company carries in- 
surance on the lives of some of its key employees.” 


INFORMAL POLICIES 


Slightly fewer than one tenth of the 274 participat- 
ing companies report that they control executive 
travel through the use of some informal policies, an 
understanding among the executive group, or the 
exercise of common sense. Some companies handle 
these informal arrangements through their traffic 
departments. 

As the assistant to the president of a petroleum 
refining company says: 


“Our executives almost always travel on commercial 
air lines or by rail, and our traffic office makes it a prac- 
tice to scatter multiple executive reservations among 
various competing flights, rather than bunch them on a 
single airplane.” 


And the president of a communications equipment 
company whose executives rather infrequently travel 
together remarks: 


“We do have an informal arrangement within the traffic 
department where the traffic manager brings to our 
attention any unusual circumstance, where the group 
traveling together would seriously affect company opera- 
tion in the event of an accident. In such cases, we might 
ask several individuals involved, if it is possible and 
convenient to do so, to reschedule their trip so we would 
not have undue exposure.” 


The chairman of an instruments and controls manu- 
facturer writes: 


“We have found it impractical to extend restrictions 
beyond the department in our plant which obtains trans- 
portation for company executives. These restrictions can- 
not be carried to the point where they include changes 
in booking made by air lines due to weather, mechanical 
trouble, and other causes.” 


The treasurer of an aircraft and parts manufacturer 
who does not restrict executives’ travel by formal 
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means explains the informal policy covering a large 
management group in this way: 


“Tf we are having a board meeting or some other 
meeting which calls for the attendance of most of our 
management group, we make arrangements so that only 
part of the group will be in cither of the company planes 
or, in case only one plane is being used, so that part of 
the group will be on the one company plane and the 
remainder of the group will go by commercial airplane 
or rail. 

“This informal approach provides adequate protection 
and at the same time does not involve us in any compli- 
cated rigid system which might be somewhat more diffi- 
cult to administer.” 


And a petroleum refining company official states: 


“Circumstances govern to a great degree, as indicated 
by the fact that we do not have a formalized statement 
of policy, consideration being given to weather, length 
of the trip, urgency of the mission, and other factors.” 


Exercise of Good Judgment 


Some of the replies from companies with informal 
restrictions indicate their belief that the problem 
requires the exercise of common sense and good 
judgment rather than application of an inflexible set 
of rules. 

The executive vice-president of an aircraft and 
parts manufacturing company sets forth his com- 
pany’s policy in this way: 


“Our corporation policy restricting air travel does not 
consist of a specific set of rules. Since risk is a relative 
consideration, reasonable judgment must be exercised in 
each case. In general, of course, sizable groups of com- 
pany officers and directors are not scheduled to occupy 
any one of our administrative aircraft at the same time. 
The actual number would depend upon the positions of 
the individuals concerned, the anticipated weather con- 
ditions, the length of the trip, the type of aircraft, and, 
in extreme cases, the urgency of the travel.” 


The general manager of a metalworking machinery 
company which has no definite policy mentions the 
application of common sense in illustrating some of 
the problems which arise: 


“Our air travel is done on regularly scheduled air lines 
only, either first class or tourist flights, but never on non- 
scheduled or private planes. Various executives and 
engineers may travel together at times but a larger group 
is dispersed among several conveyances. The president 
and the general manager do not travel on the seme plane, 
although either one may travel together with one or 
several divisional executives. The same precaution would 
be taken if our product development engineers would 
attend a convention. The primary guide would be the 
perpetuation of our organization with a minimum of risk 
in case of an accident. There is a limit, however, to 
which a dispersion policy can be carried out without be- 
coming ridiculous. For example, four or five of our top 


management people occasionally will ride in one auto- 

mobile to have lunch together, but we certainly would 

not tempt the law of averages on an extensive automobile 
trip.” 

A steel company executive reports having no defi- 
nite restrictions on the number of executives who are 
allowed to travel in the same plane but says that “by 
mutual agreement when groups are going to a com- 
mon destination we just naturally use common sense 
and the party is split up between planes, and some 
people do not fly.” 


Other Informal Policies 


Other statements reflecting the use of informal 
policies by companies in various industries include: 


“We are increasingly aware of the risks and our exec- 
utive group is, therefore, making it a habit to check with 
one another to see that not more than three or four of us 
are exposed to the same risks at the same time.” (Com- 
munications equipment) 

* % & 

“While we have no formal restrictions, there is a feeling 
due to an air tragedy in which we lost two executives, 
that more than two should not travel together by air. 
This has not ever been considered in the case of auto- 
mobile transportation and it probably should apply here 
as well.” (Metal stamping and coating) 


°C 


“We approach the problem on the basis of the circum- 
stances involved and have insisted upon different methods 
of transportation in a few cases. In a recent case, we 
arranged that certain individuals would fly in a private 
plane, certain would use a commercial airline, and others 
would take the train.” (Iron and steel foundries) 


SO ce 


“Although we have not yet adopted a formal policy, 
we have been operating with an understanding that not 
more than two executives from the vice-presidential level, 
and up, should travel together in any one plane. These 
restrictions have been confined to commercial airline 
travel only.” (Industrial machinery-specialized) 

* & & 


“We have a general awareness of the problem and each 
director and executive gauges his travel activities accord- 
ingly. Where group attendance is required at a function, 
departure time and mode of conveyance are staggered by 
mutual informal arrangement between those executives 
affected.” (Paper and allied products) 


Sy oth! & 


“Our policy applies to the president and vice-presidents, 
and covers only airplane travel. The president decides, 
in the light of circumstances in each case, on the maxi- 
mum number of executives that may travel on the same 
plane.” (Petroleum refining) 


He ~ Reeth 


“We have given careful consideration to this matter in 
view of the fact that just about a year ago we had three 
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of our top supervision killed in an automobile accident. 
At that time, instructions were issued to all the president’s 
executive staff that our people were not to travel together 
in a motor vehicle when railroad transportation could be 
used as conveniently. We have generally advised the 
officers and the president’s executive staff not to do ex- 
cessive traveling on commercial air lines, and not to 
travel together in private airplanes at all. So far, we 
have not placed any restrictions on our directors in this 
respect.” (Motor vehicles and parts) 


FORMAL RESTRICTIVE POLICIES 


Formal policies regulating executive and director 
travel do not fall into any particular pattern. There 
is wide variance in personnel covered and in the 
nature of the restrictions. The emphasis on restric- 
tions on air travel is the most noticeable feature of 
the various formal policies reported. 


What Personnel Are Covered 


Fewer than one in four of the eighty-nine com- 
panies with restrictive policies specifically mention 
directors as being covered by the travel regulations. 
A number of company spokesmen mention that di- 
rectors generally come from widely separated points 
to attend meetings and for that reason are not in- 
cluded in travel restrictions imposed on management 
executives. 

Two companies have policies covering only the 
chairman of the board, while a food company’s policy 
covers all executives, department heads, superin- 
tendents and foremen. Most frequently used termin- 
ology to describe those included under the restric- 
tions are “key executives,’ “management group,” 
“officers,” and “top officers.” Some of the other 
descriptions applied to executive groups covered by 
travel restrictions include: 


@ President and vice-presidents ® Top line and 
all staff ¢ Directors and executive policy com- 
mittee ©@ Department heads and higher ® 
Top management and key personnel @ Offi- 
cers and president's staff @ Key employees 


There is a definite effort reported on the part of 
several companies to separate executives traveling 
together when they are in the same division of a 
company, particularly where one reports to the other. 


Forms of Transportation Covered 

Sixty-six of the eighty-nine companies having for- 
mal restrictive travel policies for executives and di- 
rectors specifically limit air transportation, in one or 
another of its forms. Nine companies regulate both 
air and automobile transportation and the policies of 
fourteen companies apply to all forms of travel. 


Nature of the Restrictions 


The restrictive measures applied by companies are 
either limitations on the number of exccutives per- 
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mitted to travel in the same conveyance at the same 
time or on the method of transportation, or a com- 
bination of the two. Concerning air travel, the most 
frequently reported restriction is one which permits 
not more than two executives of a designated group 
to travel together. Some companies do not allow 
more than one executive to a plane, while others place 
a higher limitation on the size of the group. Gener- 
ally, regulations covering automobile or train are 
less restrictive as to the number of persons allowed to 
travel together than in the case of air travel. A 
frequent restriction prohibits executives from using 
nonscheduled commercial planes and private planes. 

On this point the executive vice-president of a 
steel-producing company states: “The limitation is 
no more than three in any one plane and no permis- 
sion is ever granted to use charter service except in 
an extreme emergency.” 

An executive of a company producing motor 
vehicles and equipment expresses another point of 
view: 


“In some situations the loss of two key people might 
be more serious from the corporate viewpoint than a 
larger group of less important key people, so we do not 
feel that restrictions on number alone is the only matter 
to be considered.” 


Policy on Air Travel 


An example of a comprehensive statement of policy 
covering executives’ travel restrictions as applied to 
airplanes is the following of a steel-producing com- 
pany: 

“1. No more than four management representa- 
tives, including those of subsidiaries or divisions, 
shall travel on the same flight. 

“Q. The chairman and the president of the com- 
pany shall not travel on the same flight. 

“3. Except as noted above, no more than two of 
the following officers of the company shall travel 
on the same flight: Chairman .. . President... 
Vice-Presidents . . . Secretary . .. Treasurer... 
Comptroller . . . Presidents of subsidiaries. 

“4, The above executives and their direct line 
assistants shall not travel together on the same 
flight. However, the president and one officer other 
than the chairman may travel on the same flight. 

“5. From the same operation of the company: 
(a) No more than two department heads shall 
travel on the same flight; and (b) a department 
head and his direct line assistant shall not travel 
on the same flight. 

“6. The company is opposed to travel by chart- 
ered plane except in cases of extreme emergency. 

“Any question of interpretation shall be resolved 
by the senior executive involved in the flight.” 
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The following examples of restrictions currently in 
use illustrate some of the variations in company 
policy on means of travel and personnel included: 


“To avoid in so far as possible the risk of accident 
befalling several key employees, the following limitations 
shall be observed in the use of air as well as automobile 
transportation. 


a. On charter flights or automobile travel, no more 
than three staff personnel will use the same flight or car 
at the same time, and in no event will any two such 
individuals be from the same department. 


b. On scheduled airline flights, parties will be limited 
to five in number, and in no case will the department 
head and his assistant or understudy be included in the 
same flight.” (Paper and allied products) 


ty eee 


“Our most rigid rule is that no more than seven of our 
fifteen directors may travel in the same conveyance, and 
more particularly an airplane company-owned or other- 
wise. The net effect is to preserve a quorum of directors 
in the event of an emergency. In addition, as a matter 
of policy our president and executive vice-president do 
not travel in the same plane.” (Construction materials) 


Ls * * 


“The policies of the company relative to travel by 
automobile, train and air are as follows: 


Automobile: The number of passengers traveling in any 
automobile on company business shall be limited to 
four, not over two of whom may be executives (senior 
and/or junior), and not over three of whom may be 
departmental heads and assistants. 


Airplane: (1) No senior or junior executive nor assis- 
tant is to fly with any pilot who does not hold a com- 
mercial pilot’s license. (2) No employee will be com- 
pelled to travel by plane on company business. (8) In 
no case should the president and executive vice-presi- 
dent or more than any three executives (senior and/or 
junior) travel together on the same flight. 


Train: Because of the extremely low fatality rate in 
travel by rail, no formal policy is deemed necessary. 
When groups travel, however, reservations should be so 
made (if possible) that the group will occupy berths 
in several cars rather than be concentrated in one car.” 
(Nonferrous metals) 

* * # 

“Restrictions cover directors, officers, key manufactur- 
ing, engineering, and sales personnel. All forms of trans- 
portation are included in these restrictions. The nature 
of the restrictions is that no more than two of the people 
named travel in the same plane; no more than two travel 
in the same automobile; and no more than four travel on 
the same train.” (Industrial machinery—general) 

* % & 

“For some years the officers and directors and principal 

executives of our company have been prohibited from 


flying either by private plane or on scheduled air lines. 
Occasionally some emergency necessitates waiving this 


rule, but every effort is made to minimize air travel of 
any kind. In no case does more than one company exec- 
utive fly on a plane.” (Communications equipment) 


See ee ae 


“Our restriction covers the principal executives of the 
company; namely, the chairman, the president and the 
executive vice-president, as well as the vice-presidents in 
charge of the main divisions of the business. These re- 
strictions apply only to airplane travel. The restriction 
is such that no two of the first three mentioned are to 
travel on the same plane, and depending upon exigencies 
of business, the officers in the second group are requested 
not to travel together, and additionally the three first- 
named officers are requested not to travel with more than 
one of the second group of officers.” (Industrial ma- 
chinery—general) 


AE 


The following restrictions are applied by a steel- 
producing company to its executives in the use of 
company planes for travel. This company has no 
other restrictions on group executive travel: 


“As a general rule, not over two persons who are 
members of the executive policy committee and/or 
directors may ride in the same airplane at the same time. 
This number may occasionally be increased to four when, 
in the judgment of the affected members of the com- 
mittee, it is desirable to do so; provided, however, that 
not over three members of the committee may be in 
flight on the same airplane at any time. 

“No officer of the corporation, its general operating 
divisions or associated subsidiaries shall be accompanied 
by his immediate assistant on any airplane flight; except- 
ing that in the case where the officer has more than one 
qualified assistant he may be accompanied by one such 
assistant. 

“Not more than six persons who occupy the position 
of division vice-president or subsidiary vice-president and 
higher may ride in the same airplane at the same time. 
Discretion shall be used by the scheduling authority and 
executives to minimize group transportation of more 
than two executives of closely related responsibilities.” 


ENFORCEMENT OF RESTRICTIONS 


Among companies having formal travel limitation 
policies, more than twice as many (thirty-five) re- 
port that enforcement is rigid as report that enforce- 
ment is lax (sixteen). Other comments on this in- 
quiry range from “no routine for enforcement” and 
“waived if inconvenient” to “generally observed” and 
“mformal, but effective.” 


Speaking of air travel, one executive writes: 


“TI believe that on one or two occasions the rule has 
been ignored where flying conditions were ideal and the 
trip was short.” 


The president of a steel company, on the other 
hand, states: 
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“We absolutely enforce the rule of no more than three 
and the restrictions are filed with my secretary who 
schedules the flights. It is not a matter of individual 
inclination or casual instructions—it is a definite policy.” 


Scheduling and making reservations through the 
traffic department are used by some companies to 
enforce their restrictive policies. The sales vice-presi- 
dent of a manufacturer of general industrial machin- 
ery notes that: 


“The restrictions upon group travel are issued in the 
form of a statement of policy by the management. The 
enforcement is at the level of our traffic department, 
which arranges all flight and travel reservations, etc. We 
have found this to be very effective and very simple in 
execution.” 


And the treasurer of a construction materials com- 
pany reports: “Enforcement of the travel restrictions 
is largely automatic through the central scheduling of 
travel accommodations for directors and executive 
officers when company or allied meetings are 
planned.” 


ADVERSE EFFECTS ON BUSINESS 


Almost without exception those companies which 
have imposed either informal or formal travel restric- 
tions on executives and directors report no adverse 
effects because of these regulations. 

The president of a construction materials company 
reports “some grumbling” but does not think that the 
inconvenience caused by limiting the number of 
executives traveling by plane together has been 
very serious at any time. The president of a lumber 
products company even finds beneficial effects on the 
business from the company’s restrictive travel policy: 


“, . in discussing this problem with other executives, 


I find that they appreciate this concern for the welfare 
of the business. I think this policy inspires confidence 
on the part of our customers.” 


Artuur D. Baker, Jr. 
G. Ciarke THompson 
Division of Business Practices 


BUSINESS BOOK SHELF 


Sweden: The Welfare State—Discusses the relationship of 
government to both big and small business, the rise of 
labor unions, and the function of the cooperative system, 
as well as health, housing and welfare programs. By 
Wilfred Fleisher. The John Day Company, New York, 
1956. $4. 


The Money Market and Its Institutions—A review of the 
operations and institutions constituting the money mar- 
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ket, with emphasis upon the activities of the Federal 
Reserve System, the Treasury Department, and the 
commercial banking system. Debt and credit policies, 
particularly in the postwar period, are appraised and 
reviewed in an approach combining both theoretical and 
practical aspects. By Marcus Nadler, Sipa Heller, and 
Samuel S. Shipman. The Ronald Press Company, New 
York, 1955. $6. 


Pioneering in Big Business, 1882-191 1—A study of policies, 
procedures, and practices in the history and growth of 
the Standard Oil Company (New Jersey). The first in 
a series of studies of business enterprises under the 
auspices of the Business History Foundation. By Ralph 
W. and Muriel E. Hidy. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1955. $7.50. 


Public Finance and Economic Welfare—An authority in 
the field discusses the many interrelationships between 
government and its finances and such broad economic 
problems as national growth, cyclical fluctuations, dis- 
tribution of income, and debt, as well as the traditional 
expenditure and tax aspects of public finance. By Ken- 
yon E. Poole. Rinehart & Company, New York, 1956. 
$6.50. 


The Municipal Income Tax: Its History and Problems— 
A comprehensive treatment of a new instrument being 
employed to help solve the fiscal problems of municipal 
governments. Municipal income-tax laws, their adminis- 
tration, their revenue yields, and problems of operations 
are discussed in detail. By Robert A. Sigafoos. Public 
Administration Service, Chicago, 1955. $5. 


The Federal Antitrust Policy—A study of the formative 
period of American antitrust policy, with emphasis upon 
origins in common law, industrial evolution, constitu- 
tional law, and political and economic ideology. By Hans 
B. Thorellh. The John Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1955. $8. 


Fiscal Policy: Its Techniques and Institutional Setting— 
An examination of relationships, both in theory and in 
practice, between government expenditure and revenue 
and economic stabilization by an expert in the field of 
public finance. By James A. Maxwell. Henry Holt and 
Company, New York, 1955. $2.90. 


Practical Distribution Cost Analysis—Discusses the deter- 
mination and control of distribution costs for manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and distributors. Sections deal with 
accounting and manufacturing cost systems, the nature 
of distribution costs, the application of machine methods 
to accounting, and the principles and application of 
distribution cost analysis. By Donald R. Longman and 
Michael Schiff. Richard D. Imwin, Inc., 1955, Home- 
wood, Illinois. $7.80. 


Income of the American People—This analysis of census 
income data accumulated since 1940 describes the vari- 
ability of income among persons in terms of geographic 
location, occupational differentials, and various social 
and demographic factors such as age, sex marital status, 
educational attainment, and color—By Herman P. Miller, 
a volume in the Census Monograph Series, Social Science 
Research Council. John P. Wiley and Sons, Inc., New 
York, 1955, 206 pages. 


200 LARGEST FINANCIAL CORPORATIONS, 1955 


ConrerENcCE Boarp of the 200 largest financial 
corporations ranked by size of assets, appears 
below. 
It is for the year 1955, against which are given the 
1954 rankings. Included in the 1955 list are 132 
banks (of which twenty-seven are mutual savings 


Tie FIRST LIST to be published by Tue 


banks), fifty-four insurance companies, eight finance 
companies and six investment companies.” 

Perhaps more duplication of assets exists among 
"See The Business Record, January, 1955, for the one-hundred 
largest financial corporations in 1953. 

2Governmental and semiofficial organizations, such as the Federal 


Reserve Banks, were not considered as coming within the scope of 
the present tabulation. 


200 Largest Financial Corporations, 1955 


1,128. 
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Lincoln National Life Insurance Co., Fort Wayne 
First Pennsylvania Banking and Trust Co., 


Rank Assets 
—— (Millions 
F955 | 1954 of Dollars) 
1 | 1 |Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, N. Y. C. .| 13,935.6 
Q 2 |Prudential Insurance Co. of America, Newark... .| 12,521.5 
3 | 3 |Bank of America, National Trust & Savings 
Assy San) BPAneisCOs + ccte<c 5 os uis aoe aera Ske 9,669.1 
4 4 |Equitable Life Assurance Soc. of the U.S., N.Y.C.} 8,047.7 
5 |. a |Chase Manhattan Bank, N. Y................. 7,509 .2 
6 | 6 |First National City Bank of New York......... 7,001.3 
7 | 7 |New York Life Insurance Company, N. Y.C....| 6,050.6 
8 | 8 |John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston| 4,593.2 
9 | 16 |General Motors Acceptance Corp., N. Y. C..... 3,800.3 
10 | 9 |Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co., Milwaukee..| 3,414.8 
11 | 11 |/Manufacturers Trust Company, N. Y.C........ 3,209.7 
12 | 10 |Guaranty Trust Company of New York, N. Y.C.| 3,190.9 
13 | 13 |Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, N. Y.......... 3,156.1 
14 | 14 |Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford........ 3,001.2 
15 | 12 |First National Bank of Chicago................ 2,976.7 
16 | 17 |Aetna Life Insurance Company, Hartford....... 2,850.8 
17 | c |Bankers Trust Company, N. Y. C............. 2,784.8 
18 | 15 |Continental Illinois Nat’] Bank and Trust Co. of 4 
Chicago! Aad. at Seat tien. ER eer ee 2,739.1 
19 | 18 |Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, N. Y.C.| 2,475.5 
20 | 32 |C. I. T. Financial Corporation, N. Y.C........ 2,158.0 
21 | 20 |Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles....| 2,141.4 
22 | 22 |National Bank of Detroit............-..---.:- 2,014.7 
23 | 25 |Marine Midland Corporation.................- 1,967.4 
24:23. |\Hanover. Dank, NoW0G. cspieven te eclesoioats, aol 1,959.0 
25 | 21 |Mellon Nat’l Bank and Trust Co., Pittsburgh....| 1,942.3 
26 | 26 |Massachusetts Mutual Life Ins. Co., Springfield. .| 1,883.0 
27 | 24 |First National Bank of Boston................ 1,812.1 
28 | 29 |Irving Trust Company, N. Y.C............... 1,733.1 
29 | 27 |Northwest Bancorporation, Minneapolis........ 1,700.7 
30 | 30 |New England Mutual Life Ins. Co., Boston..... 1,691.1 
31 | 31 |Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, Newark| 1,627.9 
32 | 33 |Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia..| 1,578.6 
33 | 34 |American Trust Company, San Francisco....... 1,541.8 
34 | 38 |Connecticut General Life Ins. Co., Hartford....| 1,458.4 
85 | 36 |Cleveland Trust Company...................: 1,447.0 
36 | 35 |First Bank Stock Corporation, Minneapolis..... 1,429.1 
37 | 42 |Commercial Credit Company..............+... 1,413.6 
38 Bowery Savings Bank, N. Y.C................ 1,388.3 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co., Hartford| 1,188.7 
4 
Philadel tals. coahisahiis ve age alee hE aise 1,097.7 
42 | 41 |Philadelphia National Bank................... 1,026.3 
43 | 43 |Anglo California Nat’] Bank of San Francisco.....} 1,008.5 
44 | 55 |Massachusetts Investors Trust, Boston.......... 982.2 
45 | 48 |J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc., N. Y..C............. 975.0 
46 | 44 |First National Bank of Portland, Oregon....... 903.4 


Rank Anacte 


(Millions 
1955 | 1954 of Dollars) 


47 | 46 |Philadelphia Saving Fund Society 

48 | 47 |Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank, N. Y. C 

49 | 56 |First Western Bank & Trust Co., San Francisco. 
50 | 45 |New York Trust Company, N. Y. C 

51 | 54 |Republic National Bank of Dallas 

52 | 51 |Seattle-First National Bank 

53 | 58 |Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn 

54 | 71 |Investors Mutual, Inc., Minneapolis 

55 | 52 |United States National Bank, Portland, Oregon. 
56 | 53 |First National Bank in Dallas 

57 | 78 |Associates Investment Company, South Bend... 
58 | 57 |Detroit Bank 

59) 77 

60 | 63 |Insurance Co. of North America, Philadelphia... 
61 | 68 |California Bank, Los Angeles 

62 | 50 |Wisconsin Bankshares Corporation 

63 | 62 |Bankers Life Company, Des Moines 

64 | 59 |Provident Mutual Life Ins. Co. of Philadelphia. . 
65 | 60 |Northern Trust Company, Chicago 

66 | 61 |Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 

67 | 67 |Hartford Fire Insurance Company 

68 | 69 |Williamsburgh Savings Bank, Brooklyn 

69 | 66 |National City Bank of Cleveland 

70 | 64 |Union Central Life Insurance Co., Cincinnati... 
71 | 70 |Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., Hartford... 
72 | 72 |Dollar Savings Bank of the City of New York... 
73 | 73 |Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, Philadelphia. 
74 | 81 |First National Bank in St. Louis 

75 | 76 |Western and Southern Life Ins. Co., Cincinnati. . 
76 | 74 |Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis 

77 | 75 |American Express Company, N. Y. C 

78 | 80 |National Life Insurance Company, Montpelier. . 
79 | 79 |Peoples First Nat’] Bank & Trust Co., Pittsburgh 
80 | 83 |Wells Fargo Bank, San Francisco 

81 | 86 |National Life and Accident Ins. Co., Nashville. . 
82 | 87 |American National Insurance Co., Galveston.... 
83 | 85 |Bank of New York 

84 | 84 |Equitable Life Insurance Co. of Iowa, Des Moines 
85 | 88 |State Mutual Life Assurance Co., Worcester. ... 
86 | 89 |Central National Bank of Cleveland 

87 | 93 |Bank of California National Ass’n, San Francisco. 
88 | 90 |Home Insurance Co. of New York 

89 | 91 |Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co., Los Angeles.. 
90 |102 |Occidental Life Ins. Co. of California, Los Angeles 
91 | 95 |Lincoln Savings Bank of Brooklyn 

92 | 96 |Marine Bancorporation, Seattle 

93 | 98 |Dry Dock Savings Bank, N. Y. C 

94 |115 |Wellington Fund, Inc 

95 | 99 |Greenwich Savings Bank, N. Y. C 
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200 Largest Financial Corporations, 1955—continued 


Rank 


Rank Assets 
emeesegeaieis (Millions 
1955 | 1954 of Dollars) 

96 |101 |East New York Savings Bank, Brooklyn........ 498 . 
97 | 94 |Industrial National Bank, Providence.......... 498. 
98 | 92 |Commerce Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo... 489. 
99 |100 |Crocker First National Bank of San Francisco... 489 
100 |103 |East River Savings Bank, N. Y.C............. 485 
101 | 97 |Fidelity Union Trust Company, Newark........ 485 
102 |110 |Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank of 
BospAngeles * So cee heck satire Shrek joel ads 479 
103 |116 |Household Finance Corp., Chicago............. 464 
104 |104 |National Shawmut Bank of Boston:........... 460 
105 |108 |Whitney National Bank of New Orleans........ 453 
106 |105 |Central Savings Bank, New York.............. 450. 
107 |112 |The Bank for Savings in the City of New York.. 448. 
108 {106 |First National Bank of Cincinnati............. 448 . 
109 |118 )Wachovia Bank and Trust Co., Winston-Salem. . 446 . 
110 |107 |Indiana National Bank of Indianapolis de fi aia 441 
111 {113 |Citizens & Southern Nat’] Bank of Ga., Savannah 441 
112 |114 |Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co., San Francisco... 440 
113 |109 |The Riggs National Bank, Washington, D.C... 439. 
114 117 |Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston......... 437. 


115 |111 |City National Bank & Trust Company, Chicago.} 436. 
116 |162 |Franklin National Bank, Franklin Square, N. Y. 430. 
117 |119 |Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co., Greensboro, N.C.| 429. 


118 |122 |Michigan National Bank, Lansing............. 419. 
119 |134 |Manufacturers and Traders Trust Co., Buffalo. . 417. 
120 |131 |Continental Insurance Co., New York.......... 411. 
121 {136 |Hartford National Bank & Trust Co., Hartford. . 410 

122 |130 |National Bank of Commerce, Houston......... 4.06 

123 |124 |First National Bank of Atlanta................ 404. 
124 |121 |Guardian Life Insurance Co. of America, N. Y. C. 403. 
125 |133 |Beneficial Finance Co.............000cce neces 400. 
126 |132 |Seamen’s Bank for Savings in the City of N. Y.. 400. 
127 |126 |Valley National Bank, Phoenix................ 397. 
128 |142 |Continental Assurance Co., Chicago............ 394. 
129 {127 |Union Dime Savings Bank, News Yorkiiq. &.... 4. 394. 
130 |129 |Buffalo Savings Bank, Buffalo................. 393. 
131 | d |Second Bank-State Street Trust Co., Boston.... 384. 
132 |137 |City National Bank, Houston................. 382. 
133 |135 |United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 382. 
134 |138 |Connecticut Bank & Trust Co., Hartford....... 381. 
135 |153 |Investors Syndicate of America, Inc............ 376. 
136 |151 |Fifth-Third Union Trust Co., Cincinnati........ 375. 
137 |128 |Society for Savings in City of Cleveland........ 375. 
138 |125 |Ohio National Bank, Columbus................ 8375. 
139 |139 |Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Richmond....... 374. 
140 {140 |American National Bank & Trust Co., Chicago. . 369. 
141 |152 |Southwestern Life Insurance Co., Dallas........ 369. 


142 |154 |Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co., New York.. 366. 
143 |145 |Farmers & Merchants Nat’] Bank, Los Angeles..} 362. 


144 |176 |County Trust Co., White Plains, N. Y.......... 362. 
145 |143 |First National Bank, Birmingham............. 358. 
146 |123 |Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co., Philadelphia....} 355. 
ay wesG\Poledo Trust Co.; Ohios. & 0.0.6.0 esti cease 353. 
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Assets 
(Millions 
1955 | 1954 of Dollars) 
149 |147 |Bank of the Commonwealth, Detroit........... 347.3 
150 |141 |Union Planters National Bank, Memphis....... 343.7 
151 |156 |Bank of the Southwest N. A., Houston......... 343.6 
152 |150 |Lincoln Rochester Trust Co., Rochester........ 338.0 
153 |161 |Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., Hartford......... 338.0 
154) |V73njAsihated: Hund, Ine... sis. 0+ civic eres elem asivis © 336.6 
155 |149 |First National Bank, Houston................. $33.9 
156 |192 |Fundamental Investors, Inc.....,............. 333.8 
157 |155 |Harlem Savings Bank, New York.............. S300) 
158 |170 |Franklin Life Insurance Co., Springfield, Tll..... 332.0 
159 |190 |Allstate Insurance Co., Skokie, rhe 331.8 
160 |173 |State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Co., ss 
Bloomington sulin ge atieiietslelsictste ects tavere te te.t 331.8 
161 |120 |Savings Banks Trust Company, N. Y.C........ 330.9 
162 |174 |First National Bank, Kansas City, Mo......... 327.5 
163 |157 |Howard Savings Institution, Newark........... 326.7 
164 |148 |American Fletcher National Banking & Trust 
Cos, ANGIANAPOLIBoes.s oxo eiaicisle:a ale) «Vis clin elses 325.2 
165 |160 |Home Life Insurance Co., N. Y.C............. 325.1 
166 |158 |Kansas City Life Ins. Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 323 .6 
167 |163 |Acacia Mutual Life Ins. Co., Washington, D. C. 323.4 
168 |165 |Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co., Providence... 323.3 
169 {191 |Pacific Finance Corporation, Los Angeles....... 321.9 
170 |183 |Union Bank & Trust Co., Los Angeles......:... 320.8 
171 |164 |Erie County Savings Bank, Buffalo............ 320.4 
172 |167 |Jamaica Savings Bank, Jamaica, New York..... 320.1 
173 |177 |First National Bank & Trust Co., Tulsa........ 316.8 
174 |169 |Great American Insurance Co., New York...... 315.4 
175 |171 |Manhattan Savings Bank, New York........... 309.8 
176 |159 |First National Bank, Baltimore................ 309.6 
177 |166 |Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia.} 308.8 
178 |168 |First National Bank & Trust Co., Oklahoma City} 308.6 
179 |172 |Fireman’s Insurance Co., of Newark, N. J...... 307.8 
180 |... |Trademen’s Bank & Trust Co., Philadelphia... . 307.5 
181 |181 |Western Savings Fund Society of Philadelphia..} 304.2 
182 |182 |Boston Five Cents Savings Bank............... 295 .4 
183 |... |Wilmington Trust Co., Wilmington, Delaware. . 294.9 
184 |179 |Fort Worth National Bank Bone ROS of 291.4 
185 |180 |New York Savings Bank...................45. 290.9 
186 |188 |Northwestern National Life Ins. Co., Minneapolis 283.5 
187 |... |National Newark & Essex Banking Co., Newark. 281.4 
188) |187 National Bank of Tulsa......0.% Jenssen esses 278.9 
189 |... |Continental Casualty Co., Chicago............. 276.4 
190 |200 |State Bank of Albany, New York.............. 275.9 
191 |186 |Central Trust Company, Cincinnati............ 275.9 
192 |195 |Fidelity & Casualty Co. of New York.......... 274.2 
193 |199 |Bronx Savings Bank, New York................ 270.6 
194 |185 |Fidelity-Baltimore National Bank.............. 270.5 
195 |... |National State Bank, Newark, New Jersey...... 270.1 
196 |194 |Long Island City Savings Bank................ 268.8 
197 |... |First National Bank, Fort Worth.............. 268 .6 
198 |196 |National Bank of Washington, D.C........... 263.9 
199 |189 |Citizens Fidelity Bank & Trust Co., Louisville. . 263.8 
200 |... {Union Bank of Commerce Co., Cleveland....... 262.7 


148 |144 |Mercantile National Bank of Dallas............ 847. 


aChase Nationa] Bank of the City of N. Y. (1954 ae ai 6) and Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company (1954 rank: 28) merged April 1, 195. 


bNational City Bank of New York (1954 rank: ~ oni First National Bank of the 
City of N. Y. (1954 rank: 65) merged March 380, 1955. 


Sources: Moody’s Bank ond Finance Manual; companies’ annual reports. 


the companies in the present tabulation than occurred 
among the largest manufacturing and trade corpora- 
tions as published in listings by the Board in pre- 
vious issues.? 

For instance, each nonbank corporation that ap- 
pears on the list has, as a portion of its assets, 
a bank account which may be with one of the 105 
commercial banks and trust companies. Also, bor- 
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eRank in 1954 was 19. Merged Public National Bank and Trust Company of New 
York (1954 rank: 82) April 18, 1955. 


dFormed by merger of State Street Trust Company, Boston and Second 
National Bank of Boston, February 21, 1955. 


rowing by finance companies may have been made 
from banks on the same list. And the mutual funds 
on the list hold some of the outstanding securities of 
the other corporations in the 200 largest financial 
corporations. 

There also exists considerable duplication of assets 


%See The Business Record for December, 1955, and March, 1956, 
respectively. 


as Net 
rating rating Wamnber 
Rink Total Devebits Capital Me gi “Fecome chee AtteEe Divi- of = ber Total 
— y Funds | ‘neome | Federal | ‘Taxes? | Federal | %54* | Stock- | Employees! Payroll 
Income Income 
Taxes? Taxes 
1. Bank of America, National Trust & Savings 
Association, San Francisco...........-.- 9,669.1 | 8,802.5 485.8 332.1 | 139.0 73.0 66.0 42.0 | 200,000 | 22,000 | 87.4 
2. Chase Manhattan Bank, New York‘....... 7,509.2 | 6,789.4 | 526.4 181.8 | 69.7] 27.4] 42.3 | 24.5] 93,000 | 14,200 | 60.4 
8. First National City Bank of New York®....| 7,001.3 | 6,308.8 560.0 158.2 71.9 $1.9 40.1 6.9 | 64,987 | 13,913 | 52.3 
4, Manufacturers Trust Company, N. Y.C....| 3,209.7 | 2,956.2 198.0 78.7 | 28.6 12.4 16.2 8.1 | 26,409 6,503 | 28.6 
5. Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, N. Y. C.| 3,190.9 | 2,714.4 | 405.6 78.5 | 50.38} 25.9 24.3 | 20.0] 27,531 3,922 | 16.7 
6. Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, New York..} 3,156.1 | 2,896.0 197.3 69.2 27.5 10.4 Teak 8.8 | 24,557 5,000 | 27.0 
7. First National Bank of Chicago............ 2,976.7 | 2,717.8 | 218.2 n.a n.a n.a 19.6 8.0 5,386 3,004 | n.a. 
8. Bankers Trust Company, N. Y. C®......... 2,784.8 | 2,494.5 | 237.1 78.2 | 36.4 18.2 18.3 10.0 | 23,279 6,016 | 27.9 
9. Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Company of Chicago...........0.00.0.0% 2,739.1 | 2,473.6 | 226.4 57.6 | n.a. n.d. 17.5 9.0 | 14,164 3,436 | n.a. 
10. Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles.| 2,141.4 | 1,976.0 142.3 69.4 33.0 16.8 16.2 6.2] 12,613 5,205 | 19.5 
11. National Bank of Detroit................. 2,014.7 | 1,880.3 114.9 50.7 22.5 10.2 12.3 4.5 9,466 3,661 | 17.4 
12. Marine Midland Corporation.............. 1,967.4 | 1,786.2 145.8 65.1 93.7 7.0 16.7 7.2) 30,700 5,305 | 21.1 
18. The Hanover Bank, N. Y.C............-. 1,959.0 | 1,754.1 154.4 AZ 2 23.3 11.6 11.6 6.0 | 10,446 2,690 | 12.3 
14. Mellon Nat’] Bank & Trust Co., Pittsburgh} 1,942.3 | 1,673.6 243.8 53.3 S123 15:1 16.2 Wer: 2,586 2,771 | 12.9 
15. First National Bank of Boston............ 1,812.1 | 1,613.3 142.6 50.2 27.2a) 13.5a| 13.7a 7.Va| 22,267 4,352 | 13.2 
16. Irving Trust Company, N. Y.C........... 1,733.1 | 1,558.2 126.4 44 2 21.5 10.4 11.0 7.0 | 48,188 2,607 | 18.8 
17. Northwest Bancorporation, Minneapolis....} 1,700.7 | 1,544.1 113.4 57.5 22.0 10.6 11.4 3.7 | 12,122 4,891 | 20.2 
18. American Trust Company, San Francisco...} 1,541.8 | 1,409.8 | 100.3 56.1] 19.2] 10.0 9.2 4.1} 11,611 3,550 | 16.8 
19. Cleveland Trust Company................ 1,447.0 | 1,353.5 85.0 n.d. 12.8 5.7 ict Cae | QAQT 2,456 | n.a 
20. First Bank Stock Corporation, Minneapolis.| 1,429.1 | 1,288.8 112.2 50.5 18.9 8.8 10.1 4.5 | 13,427 4,578 | 16.1 
21. First Pennsylvania Banking and Trust Co., 
Philadelphia':js..2: scar mieasesies.<ateeeas 1,097.7 983 .6 86.4 33.2 13.6 6.0 heh 4.2 | 12,401 2,618 | 11.8 
22. The Philadelphia National Bank........... 1,026.3 910.0 81.7 21.4 9.2 Sal 6.1 4.1 | 12,192 1,722 7.2 
23. Anglo California Nat’] Bank of San Francisco®} 1,008.5 922.4 63.7 38.5 | 11.6 5.5 6.1 3.2 5,853 2,289 | 9.6 
24. J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc., N. Y.C......... 975.0 878.0 4.2 21.6 10.2 3.7 6.5 3.0 1,850 915 6.8 
25. First National Bank of Portland, Oregon... 903.4 821.1 64.1 Bi 9.8 4.6 5.2 3.2 3,138 2,600 | 10.4 
26. First Western Bank & Trust Co.,San Francisco 877.1 799.4 63.1 $1.2 9.5 4.1 5.4 3.3 2,518 2,112 RHE 
27. New York Trust Company, N. Y.C....... 870.7 7172.6 77.8 21.5 a WG 5.8 5.9 3.6 7,020 1,190 6.1 
28. Republic National Bank of Dallas......... 864.4 759.0 74.1 25.0 | 12.6 4.6 8.0 3.9 4,424 971] 5.5 
29. Seattle-First National Bank............... 861.9 794.1 55.3 28.5 9.9 4.2 5.7 2.2 3,963 2.337 9.38 
30. United States National Bank, Portland, Ore.| 847.7 781.5 56.8 27.4 9.7 4.5 5.2 2.3 5,299 1,884 | 8.1 
$1. First National Bank in Dallas............. 845.8 T74.1 54.5 17.6 7.9 Su 4.8 2.9 4,738 827 3.8 
SP pietroit Bank: va sioncesctee cules seaee eee 839.3 792.8 38.9 21.9 9.2 3.7 5.5 127 2,566 1,330 6.2 
$3. Manufacturers National Bank of Detroit... 831.7 782.6 $9.1 23.2 8.2 3.8 4.4 1.7 2,667 1,831 1.5 
34. California Bank, Los Angeles.............. 818.3 764.2 43.8 26.6 9.7 4.7 4.9 2.0 4,429 2,441] 9.7 
85. Wisconsin Bankshares Corp............... 817.2 743.7 54.7 20.7 Heal 1.5 5.6 ete 7,153 2,443 8.7 
36. Northern Trust Company, Chicago........ 775.6 736.0 29.1 n.d. 0.0. n.a. n.a. 0.8 731 1,293 | n.a. 
$7. Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago.... 166.4 708.8 42.2 20.2 8.5 83.5 5.0 1.4 532 1,062 | 7.5 
38. National City Bank of Cleveland.......... 749 .6 692.0 47.6 19.1 8.1 3.3 4.8 1.9 5,742 1,021 5.6 
$9. Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, Phila... 684.0 592.6 59.2 23.5 | 10.2 4.8 5.4 2.9 6,971 1,882 | 8.5 
40. First National Bank in St. Louis........... 679.1 627.5 44.8 13.2 6.6 $.1 3.5 1.5 5,218 936 | n.a. 
41. Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis...... 671.4 608.1 49.2 18.6 8.8 3.8 5.0 2.2 6,424 1,300 | 5.5 
42. Peoples First National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Pittsburghi.023. 3) aa. seek + ecto 605.2 552.1 43.8 18.6 vi 3.5 bier 1.6 4,784 1,389 6.0 
43. Wells Fargo Bank, San Francisco.......... 596.4 554.6 29.4 15.0 4.9 ya 2.8 1.4 2,133 1,190 | 5.2 
44, Bank of New York... ... obeece eee 570.3 511.6 40.8 14.5 6.3 3.3 3.1 1.8 2,196 954 5.1 
45. Central National Bank of Cleveland........ 543.9 500.3 31.38 15.2 5.1 ami | 3.0 1.4 5,796 998 | 4.8 
46. Bank of California Nat'l Ass’n, San Francisco] 525.6 ATA A 33.0 14.4 5.1 2.4 2.6 1.4 2,957 1,030 | 4.5 
47. Marine Bancorporation, Seattle............ 505.7 462.7 832.4 18.7 6.8 2.8 4.0 0.9 4,327 1,526 | n.a. 
48. Industrial National Bank, Providence, R.I.. 498.6 455 .3 37.4 Lid 4.7 2.1 2.7 L.3 8,747 1,360 4.8 
49. Commerce Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo.| 489.7 450.8 83.4 12.1 6.9 3.0 3.9 0.9 1,629 740 | 2.6 
50. Crocker First National Bank of San Francisco®| 489.0 438 .4 Sie 7 14.5 5.2 2.6 2.6 aed g n.a 780 | 3.6 
Totals of available data............... 84,561.0 |'76,635.4 | 6,049.4 | 2,194.2 | 923.1 | 424.2 | 5386.0 | 263.9 | 788,564 | 165,031 |645. 
Table shows only those banks and bank-holding companies which are in the firat- merged institution from the date of the merger and the combined earnings of both 
hundred lar, financial corporations. hasta prior to the mer, 


Banks’ and Bank Holding Companies in 1955, Ranked by Size of Assets 


Dollar figures in millions 


Capital funds consist of capital stock, surplus and undivided profits, and, in some 
cases where the banks themselves include them, reserves. ae 

Operating income consists of interest and discount on loans, interest and dividends 
on securities, commissions, fees, service charges and other current operating earnings. 

Net operating income before federal income tazes is operating income, less interest 
on deposits, interest and discount on borrowings, wages and salaries, taxes other than 
income, and other current operating expenses. ; 

Subsidiary companies are included with parent company where consolidated 
statements were available. Where consolidated statements were not available, parent 
company and subsidiaries are shown separately. 
1Excluding mutual savings banks. 

"In most cases, after state income taxes. = 5 

*Federal income taxes applicable to operating income. In a few cases includes 
taxes on nonoperating income. Where state taxes were not shown separately they 


were also inclu 
of New York merged Bank of the Manhattan 


‘Chase National Bank of the Cit 
Company, April 1, 1955, as Chase Benbatten Bank. Earnings reflect results of the 


$58 


r. 

5National City Bank of New York merged First National Bank of the City of 
New York, March 30, 1955, as First National City Bank of New York. Earnings 
figures =a ie include First National Bank of the City of New York prior to the 
merger 

‘Merged Public National Bank and Trust Company of New York on April 18, 
1955. Earnings of Public National Bank and Trust are included from date of merger. 

7Formerly The Pennsylvania Company for Banking and Trusts. Name changed 
upon merger of First National Bank of Philadelphia, September 30, 1955. Earnings 
reflect combined results of Pennsylvania Company for Banking and Trusts and First 
tatigel Pek of Philadelphia to date of merger, and results of the merged institution 
since rf 

‘Merged with Crocker First National Bank of San Francisco, February 10, 1956, 
to form Crocker-Anglo National Bank. 

_ alncludes Old Colony Trust Company, beneficially owned by stockholders “of 

First National Bank of ton. 

n.a.Not available. 
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Mutual Savings Banks in 1955, Ranked by Size of Assets 


Millions of dollars 


Surplus and 


Table shows only those insurance companies which appear in the first-hundred 
largest financial corporations. f 

Assets, actually admitted assets, exclude book value of (1) real estate acquired 
by foreclosure over company’s valuation; (2) mortgage loans on real estate over 
company’s valuation; (8) stocks over market value; and (4) bonds over amortized 
or investment value. C i h 3 4 

Total income consists of premiums and annuity considerations, policy proceeds 
and dividends left with the company at interest, income from investments (less 


between companies shown here and in the previous 
listings of manufacturing and trade corporations. 
The banks, insurance companies, finance and invest- 
ment companies are important in the long-term and 
short-term financing of manufacturing or trade corpo- 
rations, and as depositories for their funds. As a 
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Bank Deposits Dndivided| 
Profits 
PR ERO MEU VE AMY INS: ESERIIG, UN Nien npr eres isictatsenlel sie Fist e-ae \erciardue shane Olefee « + Binds a's\ Sogeis is see steaks 8 1,254.1 116.8 
Smet MaplciE hic Sa viniy Und) SOCIETY. ciclsi sic ate cio 5,6 = alate tus olols Do ale) #6, « quegactibas oe w:d's: o's) vies Slpisiei ele vias s 8 804.8 58.0 
Dev enigrantandustrial savings sak uN oY. «) Grete ccsysss eile mIeinlens fs oie nlelabefe es cust a\viclaveyere «oes efel viele ore 8 805.7 74.4 
MP ere OA VIN YS FAT OF ESFOOKIYD foes ciayelnie Valsts siaiaic « % siololephileie ears alehache Svea afe-aeye vis se veo bieraeies nil 765.4 74.2 
Smryiamsburch osyings Bank, Brookl ym o.ij2 one coi iss > lees ce canes ves se cace sae sees es cies 4 666.2 70.7 
Bebo oavings bank of the City Of New YOrK ss aces sieges «= 1 + spy sce ce ede cole ve ee be olen 0 637.2 49.6 
PeBInCHIn Savings Bank Of PTOOKLYN state ys site de deuee:6-4 eiste ae oo b4e Sco stapeiersyerec oie deg + oaiete ce. atwiaveie> 2 464.8 41.2 
SEM rua es cel seu yiin ss ES ari ices Nic 04s G carer eriarate lear sPeia apenas eI si 1c%% (81s agape Tlin ora sb coals oie wieleiecnpece oe ae 5 454.9 45.2 
RETEST Ie Savan Pau ESATA NPY: oilers aeuei oie Ratiteue ciate touct aiarassey astusvnsots p< uel eieye) vce. nisiieansla/vis\eseigunibmyeesereie “il 452.6 42.5 
MemtasNew. Vor. Savings Bank, Brooklyn. \c.'< ascites sce ioc0 tualasieialoimansie Fla lors ostoseloube aie sp: aceisieyeleyes aa 453 .6 44.4 
peace ANAT PACES Tikes IN Vea Or. psteyeie Sears looove whalesh She. mo =| « siauexo}ael essa! » ets e Sytei elarandr s/s" onavals 9 448 .2 28.1 
PEE Re Aa hk Rte coe Pe PAS rk hate ies oft sie 5 ptve XCM ICH Osis ofa a hue vwioyees Boies 8 7,207 .5 645.1 
Table above shows only those mutual savings banks which are in the first-hundred largest financial corporations. 
Insurance Companies in 1955, Ranked, by Size of Assets 
Millions of dollars 
Balance Policyholder Net 
Company cy: . 
Dividends | Dividends | Operating 
‘ls Metropolitan Life Insurance)Co,, N. YaC. .siicsc.ci st cceveiiee cee cesseuecess .6 328.9 61.0 
2. Prudential Insurance Co. of America, Newark..............00e cece eeeeeeeee 6 328.0 72.8 
3. Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U.S............ 2... cece eet ee ee eens a 194.4 49.6 
BwiNeway ork late Insurance Co., N.Y. CU .c. cde cdi ces deities omeee@eceewes 6 120.4 24.7 
5. John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston............000eseeeee eens <2 118.3 43.3 
6. Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., Milwaukee..................00005 8 77.9 16.8 
iemeteverers insurance Co:, Hartford sts o.oo. 2 vas civics Gusle cs beseiecisisles segs 2 n.a. 1G. n.a 
Gearon ate Insurance (Cox Hartford 22k wise «Peedi bie kcteelias's ooo oa biel ate 8 40.5 0 30.5 
9. Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, N. Y.C........... 00. eee eee ee eee 5 49.7 9 9.8 
10. Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., Springfield...................---. 0 37.2 oa 10.1 
11. New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston...............-.-.0--000-5 1 36.1 6 9.5 
Igaintal Benent Life Insurance; Co., Newark. (oo. sic.0s. sss iasisus ies os senate ee 9 30.1 8 7.4 
18. Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia................ce0escceeecece a 24.0 3 Palys 
14. Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., Hartford................0200-0000- 4 18.1 3 11.8 
15. Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co., Hartford................02.0020000- A 30.4 9 8.5 
16. Lincoln National Life Insurance Co., Fort Wayne...............0.0eeeee eee 4 Q7.7 ii 22.9 
17. Insurance Company of North America, Philadelphia..................-..-.. 4 n.a. : n.a. 
ibancers Lie Company, Des Moines) <0. 5 cio s0 ss ces eccceee ce wreeitivisie ee ees 4 21.5 ae 6.8 
19. Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Philadelphia........................ .0 12.2 9 2.3 
i EEERIOEO Dire. Insurance GOvacs sn set Sen h eistesles aisie'aly 8s eae Iplevs nee Dias alheds 0 22.9 : n.a. 
21. Union Central Life Insurance Co., Cincinnati...............0.20e cece eeeeeee 2 9.5 6 3.9 
22. Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., Hartford.............. 0000 e eee eeceeees sa 12.1 4 4.8 
23. Western and Southern Life Insurance Co., Cincinnati....................205 3 15.1 4 7.8 
24. National Life Insurance Co., Montpelier... ....... 02.200. cccc cece ee ebeeeees 9 16.9 2 4.6 
25. National Life and Accident Insurance Co., Nashville..................22-255 gi! 13.0 , 13.0 
26. American National Insurance Co., Galveston..............00-ce cece ceeceees SF 8 9.8 
27. Equitable Life Insurance Co. of Iowa, Des Moines...............0.20e eee uee 2 Mi 3:2 
28. State Mutual Life Assurance Co., Worcester..........0.00cececeeeeueeecees 8 .0 4.6 
Pioemenlnsarance Co:of New York, N; Y. ©. oc.cclsstese arses ose cnaencm sees 0 n.a. 
30. Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co., Los Angeles..............00eeeeeee cece 2 4.3 
$1. Occidental Life Insurance Co. of California, Los Angeles..................... 4 9.1 
aatalayorun val apleicdate:: cuit cA ss paeaeeh ny tceeretaaiaetaa S Melanie 5.0 a ala Meas ote 77,174.7 | 11,858.83 | 1,686.1 460.6 


investment expenses and federal income taxes). 

Balance before dividends is total income less the following deductions: benefits 
to policy owners and beneficiaries, commissions, taxes, additions to policy reserves, 
administrative and general expenses and miscellaneous expense. 

Net operating gain is the balance after policyholder dividends, 

aPolicyholder dividends amounted to $270. 

n.a.Not available. 


matter of fact, virtually any financial activity of a 
manufacturing or trade corporation will probably in- 
volve a financial company on the list. 

Eight new names appear on the 1956 list, replacing 
a like number which fell below the rank of 200 since 
1954. Seven are banks, and the eighth is an insurance 
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Finance Companies in 1955, Ranked by Size of Assets 


Millions of dollars 


Company 


. General Motors Acceptance Corporation, N. Y. C............ 
. © ET. Financial Corporation, IN; Ya C..ccecmuseee eee 
~ Commercial Credit Compatiyicn «1: cycle ceeieo ice ee terete 
. Associates Investment Company, South Bend................ 
~Americandbl xpress COmpanyens ..aasee sae ike ce eee 


Totally Spotara tec crs Sax eae Ueto SIN a crest oh ea ahs ee cee 


Or & 60 tT 


Table shows only those finance companies which appear in the first-hundred largest financial corporations. 


company. Within the first hundred little change has 
taken place. Four companies in 1955 made their way 
up from the lower half of the 1954 list. Actually 
only one in the 1954 ranking fell below one hun- 
dredth place—and that was to the 101st place. The 
other three, all banks, were merged with larger 
banks. The merged institutions resulting maintained 
almost the exact positions that the larger companies 
had held in 1954. 

Although the companies comprising the 200 larg- 
est are virtually the same, many companies switched 
positions. Most of the changes in rank were from 
one to five places; twenty-seven companies, however, 
rose by ten or more places. Nine of these were 
banks, and all but one of the banks owe their in- 
creased assets to mergers throughout the year. 

Assets of the 200 corporations totaled $216.4 bil- 
lion in 1955—$14.4 billion more than 1954. Of this 
increase, $11.5 billion was made by the one hundred 
largest, which accounted for 84% of total assets in 


Federal 
Income 
Taxes 


Invested 
Capital 


791.7 | 3,982.0 


alncludes foreign income taxes. 


both 1955 and 1954. Detailed statistics are shown in 
the accompanying tables for these one hundred cor- 
porations only. 

The 105 banks and holding companies (other than 
mutual savings banks) increased their assets by 5% 
over a year ago but decreased their relative share 
of the assets of all 200 corporations from 49.3% in 
1954 to 48.2% in 1955. Assets of mutual savings 
banks and insurance companies were each 7% above 
1954 but their respective shares of the total re- 
mained at 6.2% and 39.4%. The two smallest groups 
(the eight finance companies and the six investment 
companies) each accounted for a larger share of 
total assets in 1955 than in 1954. 

The finance companies held 4.6% of assets as 
against 3.7% in 1954, the investment companies 1.6% 
compared with 1.4% in 1954. 


Bess Kapian 
Division of Business Economics 


Business Forecasts 


(Continued from page 345) 


finery runs are held at fairly low rates and gasoline yields 
also are held down, inventories should cause no trouble. 

“Lead—Although buying interest has subsided some- 
what because of declines in automobile output and in 
housing starts, the statistical position continues relatively 
good. With the government ready to purchase any excess 
supplies of domestic-mined metal for the stockpile, the 
$0.16 price, which has ruled since January 13, is expected 
to hold over coming months. 

“Lumber—Seasonal expansion of dwelling starts recently 
caused some firming of lumber prices, but production proba- 
bly will continue to lag behind last year’s high rate. 

“Paper—Over the near term, paper and paperboard pro- 
duction will probably run slightly ahead of the year-earlier 
rate. Some slackening in paperboard requirements is tak- 
ing place, but demand for this and most paper grades 
continues quite heavy. 

“Rayon and acetate yarn—Domestic yarn shipments in 
the first five months of 1956 were 10% less than a year 


previous, with tire yarn off 4% and acetate off 20%. Some 
recovery in demand is in prospect from the tire and textile 
trades, but shipments are expected to remain below year- 
earlier rates. 


“Shoes—Increased inventories will probably hold output 
through the summer months below that of a year before. 
However, heavy retail shoe demand should lift production 
in late 1956, possibly to a record rate. 


“Steel—If the strike which began July 1 lasts a month 
or more, it would about liquidate inventories of flat rolled 
products, accentuate shortages of plate and structural steel, 
and cause a subsequent upsurge in output. 

“Zinc—Although the lower zine usage by the auto- 
mobile industry may continue over the next few months, 
gains elsewhere may keep total consumption reasonably 
close to available supplies and prevent undue inflation of 
producers’ stocks, which were 47,907 tons at the end of 
April. In any case, government stockpiling purchases are 
counted on to absorb any burdensome excess.” 
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HOW MANY IN COUNTRY IN 19752 


By Robert W. Burgess 


Director, Bureau of the Census 


eln the decade between the censuses of 1940 
and 1950, total population increased by 19 million 
as compared with an increase of 9 million from 
1930 to 1940; 17 million from 1920 to 1930; 14 
million from 1910 to 1920; and 16 million from 
1900 to 1910. 


© On a percentage basis, the increase from 1940 
to 1950 was 14.5°%%, about double that from 1930 
to 1940, but about the same as from 1910 to 1920 
and less than the rate of increase in the other 
decades since the establishment of the United 
States. 

@Reliable statistics built up from births and 
deaths and net immigration show that the increase 
from 1950 to 1955 was 13 million (about 81% of 
the 1950 population) and that the gain in the 1940 
to 1950 decade was due mostly to a sharp increase 
in births in the second half of the decade. 

@ The declining trend in the rate of growth which 
was noted in 1940 flattened out at or a little before 
that time and a rising trend was established before 


1950. 
HE IMPORTANT reversal of trend, indicated 
above, in the growth of the population of the 
United States, has aroused great interest and 
stimulated several lines of thought. In the first place, 
can a reasonable projection be made as to what will 
happen to the total population in the next two or 
three decades? In the second place, what effects will 
this increase in population have on demand for busi- 
ness products and services, on education, on demand 
and supply of workers of all grades, and on various 
social and economic problems? More broadly, should 
we view the reversal as an unquestionable advantage 
to the nation? as a matter of grave concern? or as a 
mixture of bane and blessing requiring careful an- 
alysis and intelligent action by government at all 
levels, by trade and industry, by families and in- 
dividuals? 
Businessmen need a picture of probable future de- 
velopments, but the population projections we offer 
are not claimed to be exactly such a picture. Our 
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group of four projections is a useful first step or 
guide to the forecasts a business executive must make. 
By a projection I mean a series of figures for the 
population in 1960, 1965, 1970, and 1975, computed 
on the basis of (1) the population classified by age 
and sex as estimated by the Census Bureau at a re- 
cent date; and (2) a defined set of assumptions as to 
birth rates, death rates, and net immigration in each 
year up to 1975. These assumptions as to birth and 
death rates are based on an analysis of the record 
for the period 1938 to 1955 of the births per 1,000 
women in each five-year age group, and of the deaths 
of men and women of each age. The Census Bureau 
has exercised judgment as to what assumptions lead 
to projections that can reasonably constitute part of 
the basis for a forecast, but does not state which of 
the four projections is most likely. In fact, I under- 
stand from our experts that each of the four projec- 
tions has particular appeal to one or more of them. 


NEED FOR SEVERAL PROJECTIONS 


I personally put my oar into the whirlpool of dis- 
cussion in 1953 when an earlier version of these pro- 
jections was being prepared. I was glad to find there 
was agreement on two points: first, that there should 
be more than three projections; and second, that one 
projection should be based on the most recent experi- 
ence as to age and specific fertility rates. The 
reason for not having three projections is to avoid 
the inference that the medium projection is the “real” 
forecast and that the higher and lower projections 
indicate the maximum and minimum boundaries of 
the possible range. I should have been glad to in- 
clude six or eight projections, on as many sets of 
assumptions, but it did not prove feasible to carry 
through so many. It is recognized that the actual 
population may prove to be higher than the highest, 


A summary of the address on "The Population 
Projections'’ given at the 40th Annual Meeting of 
The Conference Board as a part of the Round Table 
on "Population Growth: The Facts and the Implica- 
tions,’ held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York City on May 17, 1956. 
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or lower that the lowest, of the four projections that 
were published. 

The four projections which we published in Octo- 
ber, 1955,1 are as follows (as compared with the 
actual July 1, 1955, figure of 165,248,000) : 


Series AA...... 193.3 million in 1965... .228.5 million in 1975 


Series A....... 190.3 million in 1965... .221.5 million in 1975 
Series B....... 190.3 million in 1965... .214.6 million in 1975 
Series C....... 186.3 million in 1965... .206.9 million in 1975 


The percentage increases in the total population 
for the twenty-year period 1955 to 1975 would be 
38%, 34%, 30%, and 25%, respectively. The mor- 
tality rates used imply a continuation until 1960 of 
the rate of decrease observed in the 1940’s, but as- 
sume a constancy after 1960 at the average 1955- 
1960 levels. Net immigration was taken as 1,400,000 
in the period 1955-1960, approximately the net ar- 
rivals 1950-1955, and as 1,200,000 in the period 
1960-1975. 

The assumptions as to fertility rates were as 
follows: 


Series AA: for each year to 1975 the best available 
estimate of the birth rates effective in 1954-1955. 


Series A: for each year to 1975 the best available esti- 
mate of the birth rates in 1950-1953. 


Series B: for each year to 1965 the 1950-1953 rates; 
1In our Current Population Report, Series P-25, No. 123. 


Projections of Total Population, by Age Groups, 
1955 and 1975 


Miltions of persons 


ESTIMATES 
AA. AT 1954-1955 LEVEL TO 1965 Sete. € 
C. AT 1950-1953 LEVEL, DECLINING 4 WE ZOE x c 
TO “PREWAR” LEVEL FROM Ped \ 
1953 TO 1975 Bey \\__ 206.9 
ae Bs R 
ie a 
aoe) “an 
ACTUAL eo 
. 


25 TO 64 YEARS 


Population Projections Assuming Different 
Fertility Rates 
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ASSUMED FERTILITY RATES 
AA. AT 1954-1955 LEVEL TO 1975 
A. AT 1950-1953 LEVEL TO 1975 


B. AT 1950-1953 LEVEL TO 1965, 
200 DECLINING TO ABOUT “PREWAR™ 
LEVEL TO 1975 


C AT 1950-1953 LEVEL, DECLINING 
TO"PREWAR" LEVEL FROM 
1953 TO 1975 


150 


100 


50 


ESTIMATES 


ce) 
1900 05 "10 ‘IS ‘20 ‘25 ‘30 °35 40 45 ‘50 ‘55 "60 ‘65 ‘70 ‘75 


then a decline linearly to the prewar (1939-1940) rates 
by 1975. 


Series C: a decline linearly from 1953 to the prewar 
level by 1975. 


As an illustration, the annual rates of births per 
1,000 women aged twenty to twenty-four years were 
232 in 1954-1955, 213 in 1950-1953, and 152 in 1939- 
1940. 

The Census Bureau is not making a firm forecast 
of the future population, even though it recognizes 
the attractiveness of a prophecy from some modern 
Delphic oracle as a basis for your plans. We are 
merely stating what the population might be on 
certain definitely stated assumptions. Our crystal 
ball does not enable us to say just which projection 
will prove nearest the actual population in July, 1975; 
in other words, whether the fertility rates will hold 
at present levels or will decline substantially. 

While a fact-finding agency like the Census Bureau 
does not make forecasts, it is appropriate to call at- 
tention to some of the factors which have been sug- 
gested as responsible for the recent noteworthy rise 
in the birth rate and the large net annual gains in 
population. 

Perhaps these factors will weaken within the next 
twenty years. They are: 
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1. A change in the attitude of young people towards 
larger families. 

2. An improvement in the relative earning power of 
young workers. 

8. The absence, since World War II, of depressions 
or severe recessions. 

4. The greater willingness of the parents of young 
couples to help support their children. 

5. A reduction in mortality rates and in the extent 
of disabling sickness, with resulting betterment of the 
family financial background and increase in the duration 
of married life. 


The use we have made of actual recent experience 
as a basis for fertility rates assumes that the rates 
found recently for women in their thirties will apply 
ten years hence to the young women now having a 
larger number of children while in their twenties. 
Some students of the problem doubt this assumption, 
because they believe these women may be merely 
giving birth in their youth to nearly all the children 
they are ever going to have. This view has not been 
proved right—or wrong—but enough evidence has 
been assembled so that we think our B and C series 
should not be ignored. Moreover, this possibility, 
and the unknown effect of an economic depression 
that might come along, are two of the factors re- 
sponsible for our reluctance to extend our projections 
beyond 1975. Another factor is the inclusion in post- 
1975 projections of children of persons not yet born. 


THE FIGURES CLIMB 


As a test of the reasonableness of these projections 
twenty-five years beyond the 1950 Census, consider 
the effect of the repetition of the 1950-to-1975 rate 
of increase for the next three quarter-centuries after 
1975. The rate of increase from 152 million at July 
1, 1950, to 228 million at July 1, 1975, is exactly 
50% of the 1950 figure. Applying the same percent- 
age increase would give 342 million in the year 2000, 
513 million in 2025, and 770 million in 2050. 

This mathematical computation of the population 
at the middle of the next century, of over five times 
the 1950 population, strikes me as going beyond the 
bounds of what the physical resources of this country 
would permit, assuming adherence to our present 


Assumed Fertility Rates by Age Groups 


Births per year per 1,000 women in indicated age groups 


Est. 1950-1953 | 1939-1940 
Baran Wenen 1954-1955 | Basis ons 
Fifteen to nineteen years!.......... 87.5 61.2 
Twenty to twenty-four years....... 152.3 
Twenty-five to twenty-nine years. . 135.4 
Thirty to thirty-four years......... 81.1 


Thirty-five to thirty-nine years... . 


1Rates include births to females under fifteen years of age 
‘Rates include births to females over forty-four years of age 
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standard of living. I have no recent analysis in 
mind on which to base this speculation, and must 
admit that some people have rosy dreams of greatly 
increasing our supply of water and food and mineral 
resources, and also our ability to rely on other coun- 
tries for items of which the domestic supply proves 
inadequate. The Paley Commission pointed out com- 
modities in the case of which the United States is 
already a net importer rather than exporter. It 
seems more reasonable to assume that within a rela- 
tively few decades there must be a reduction to a 
rate of growth below 50%, largely because of increas- 
ing strain on the economic front. It seems reason- 
able to expect a gradual reduction of the rates within 
the next thirty to forty years and to allow for the 
possibility that some reduction may come before 
1975 (projections B and C as well as AA). 

While the annual percentage increase in the popu- 
lation should not be assumed to continue to run 
indefinitely, it is hard, on the other hand, to see 
signs of economic hardship and shortage of food or 
jobs that would produce a sharp drop in the birth 
rate within the next five or ten years. 


OTHER CHANGES IMPLIED 


We have supplemented our computation of popu- 
lation projections with supplementary computations 
of population of school age (five to seventeen), col- 
lege age (eighteen to twenty-four), and of the labor 
force, as shown in the accompanying table. The 
consequences foreshadowed by the population pro- 
jections depend in part on changes in other factors; 
e.g., in the case of school attendance on the popula- 
tion of school ages attending school, and in the case 
of supply of workers on changes in labor-force par- 
ticipation rates. In order to show the implications, 
the table summarizes the expected changes according 
to these projections in elementary and high-school 
enrolment, in the population of college ages, and the 
related changes in labor force, allowing for recent 
trends in labor-force participation rates by groups 
classified by age and sex. 

The rapid increase in population projected in at 
least three of these four series would call for a good 
many adjustments. For instance, there might per- 
haps be even greater employment of women between 
thirty-five and sixty-five years of age; better plan- 
ning of local transportation; adjustment of hours of 
work to attract those not now in the labor force 
because they are too young or too old for full partici- 
pation; greater consideration of labor supply in locat- 
ing new manufacturing or other enterprises; more use 
of second-shift operations to stretch utilization of 
productive facilities. But I find it hard to agree 
either with those who see a specter of unemployment 
for the next twenty years or with those persons at 
the other extreme who anticipate a serious shortage in 
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labor supply or other disastrous excesses or shortages. 

Any such nightmare seems to depend on an unreal 
and unnecessary rigidity in labor-force participation 
rates or in the amount of investment required per 
worker or in the usual annual improvement in pro- 
duction per man-hour worked, or in hours of work 
per week, or in some other factor. The problems of 
adjustment during the next twenty years because of 
population increase will come to a head gradually, 
and satisfactory adjustments can be made if the 
situation is faced realistically. 


Consequences of Population Growth 


Elementary and high school Enrolment 


Elementary High School 
Trades rades 

Actual enrolment 10/1/52............. 22,000,000 7,058,000 
Projected enrolment, basis A or B 

MOOG. cee states o's ste ie'agsetasie ahcitehate weet Note 25,699,000 7,594,000 

DOGO fe, sreenetata <1 ate. sr aletate heater a. Wats. Ae 30,548,000 9,422,000 

NOGCS 5 fob «ale ta aye is felapelels tie < bie RSIS 31,868,000 12,145,000 
Percentage of increase: 

TOGZ GLO G Gig < trarcs yet iw arene ene 45 72 

TOSS COMLOGE, : < c.wterereherde = tatters ctee cee 17 8 

TOSS EORLOGOR - crci eter cctarerecerciete saree 19 24 

1960 to 1965. 22 Han Seeds a 4 29 


Population of college age—18-24 inclusive 


Number % Increase 


over 1955 


15,106,000 
20,043,000 
26,360,000 


Labor force, age 14 years old and over 


Actual 7/2/5599. 1 tire ofeiaie nee 
Projected 1966;.)-..!.% Wy decisuas okie 
Projected 107300 0. cece eee rane 


33 
15 


Both Sexes} Male Female 


Actual April, 1955, level.............. 67,784 | 47,593 | 20,191 
Revised estimates based on population 
projections A or B: 


SNOT LOGO es cosie uee e+ ert aes 71,905 | 50,078 | 21,827 

April L965 Reo. FSA ee 77,614 | 53,108 | 24,506 

Spril 1870. few a... epeteaeiaceta.s 84,530 | 56,997 | 27,533 

April, 1975 vse hepsi oat ester 91,565 | 61,071 | 30,494 
Per cent increase 

IOTS over 1ObG sr aed, isieeee « eee 35a 98 51 


aPopulation increase, 1975 over 1955: Projection A, 34%—Projection B, 30%. 


Sources: Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports: (1) “Projections of 
School Enrolment in the United States 1953 to 1965,” Series P-25, No. 85, Decem- 
ber 7, 1953; (2) “Illustrative Projections of the College Age Population by States, 
1958 to 1973,” Series P-25, No. 132, February 20, 1956; (3) ‘Preliminary unpub- 
lished revision of A Projected Growth of the Labor Force in the United States 
eae Conditions of High Employment, 1950-1975,” Series P-50, No. 42, Decem- 

r 10, 1952 


Sound policy, in the light of these or any other 
projections, calls for a check each year or perhaps 
each quarter for indications of a significant worsen- 
ing of the economic position. The financial strain on 
families which started in 1947, or which began to 
grow more rapidly in that year, will increase year 
by year unless family income increases along with 
the needs of growing children. The financial strain 
on the community is likely to be reflected in rising 
taxes, and is already becoming significant through 
requirements for schools, roads and highways, better 


water supply, and similar facilities. Projection AA 
may well prove a good guide as long as the con- 
sumer price index continues to hold stable, the index 
of industrial production follows the usual seasonal 
pattern with only mild cyclical fluctuation, the level 
of personal income remains satisfactory in relation 
to individual needs, and employment expands in line 
with the growth of population of working ages. In 
the event of a period of weakness in several of 
these indicators, population growth may shift tempo- 
rarily or permanently to one of the lower projections. 
It is desirable, therefore, to test a proposed plan 
against several other projections as well as the one ac- 
cepted as the best forecast. 

If these projections are checked regularly against 
current economic indicators and reviewed carefully 
every two or three years, they will provide a helpful 
guide for general policy discussions and many govern- 
mental and business operation decisions. 


Business Book Shelf 


Office Work and Automation— This book is directed to 
the business decision maker. It describes in nontechnical 
language how recent developments in electronics are bring- 
ing about a reappraisal of the business office. Information 
handling is the central theme of the book with the office 
viewed by the author as an “information factory.” Inte- 
grated data processing, electronic computers and opera- 
tions research are discussed as being fundamental to office 
automation. By Howard S. Levin, John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 1956, 203 pages, $4.50. 


Economic Geography of Industrial Materials—“The eco- 
nomic, technological and geographic conditions of each 
industry treated are explained and analyzed to show 
industrialists, bankers, researchers, teachers, and students 
in economics, geography and business the combination of 
factors that determine its present and future location, 
and subsequent potential.” The book presents a series 
of analytical discussions of nearly two dozen key indus- 
tries written by industrial leaders and scholars——Edited 
by Albert S. Carlson. Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 
New York, 1956. $12.50. 


Proceedings of the Ninth Annual Conference on the 
Administration of Research—Papers by several of the 
country’s leading experts on research from industry, 
government, and universities. Various aspects of research 
and development are discussed—sources and uses of re- 
search funds, administration, effective utilization of human 
and physical resources, and future possibilities. The 
Conference, sponsored by the Northwestern University 
Technological Institute, was held September 7-9, 1955, in 
Evanston, Illinois. New York University Press, New York, 
1956. $4.00. 
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CENSUS PROJECTIONS: SOME AREAS OF DOUBT 


By Pascal K. Whelpton 
Director, Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Problems, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


total population provide the basis for those 

special segments of the population, such as chil- 
dren of school age, persons in the labor force, and 
persons who have passed retirement ages. The Bu- 
reau’s most recent projections! are made by starting 
with the population on July 1, 1955, subdivided by 
sex and age, and making certain assumptions regard- 
ing future trends of net immigration, death rates, 
and birth rates, in each case by sex and age. 


SOME IMMIGRATION FACTORS 


The Bureau assumes the net arrival of approxi- 
mately 1,400,000 persons during 1955-1960 (as dur- 
ing 1950-1955) and 1,200,000 during subsequent five- 
year periods. This makes a total of 5 million during 
1955-1975. The population on July 1, 1975, is in- 
creased by about 6,500,000, because the number 
of children born to the group exceeds by a substantial 
margin the number of persons dying. 

The volume of net immigration to this country 
during the next twenty years will depend mainly on 
Congressional action regarding immigration legisla- 
tion, on the administrative regulations used in the 
enforcement of immigration laws, on the “pull” of 
economic and social conditions in the United States, 
and on the “push” of these conditions in other 
countries. 

The recent tendency of the legislative program 
seems to be to increase the number of persons who 
can come to the United States, in part by making 
special provisions for displaced persons, political 
refugees, and a few other groups, and in part by modi- 
fying the quota system. The quota system does not 
apply to residents of countries in the Western Hemis- 
phere, and in several years the number of nonquota 
immigrants has exceeded the number coming under 
the quotas. One should also remember that it is 
administrative regulations which have exerted major 
control on the immigration of Mexicans. 

If prosperity and full employment continue, as we 
all hope will be the case, there will be a strong “pull” 
to this country which is not likely to be seriously re- 


1The AA, A, B, and C series published in Current Population 
Reports, Series P-25, No. 123, October 20, 1955. 
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stricted by a more rigorous administrative interpre- 
tation of our laws. At the other extreme, a serious 
depression with a large amount of unemployment 
would not only reduce the pull substantially, but 
in addition would stimulate the return to the home 
country of immigrants who had come previously. 
This would lead to a tightening up of administrative 
regulations and the barring of many prospective im- 
migrants. During some of the depression years of 
the 1930’s the net movement was away from the 
United States rather than toward it. 

It would be fairly easy for conditions to change 
sufficiently to increase or decrease by 30% the vol- 
ume of net immigration assumed by the Bureau. As 
a more extreme limit below which it is quite unlikely 
to fall, I suggest zero; that is, the outward movement 
would balance the inward movement. A probable 
upper limit would be twice the Census allowance. In 
other words, the population in 1975 as projected by 
the Bureau may be too large, or too small, by as 
much as 6,500,000 because immigration might fall 
below or exceed the Bureau’s assumptions. The ad- 
vice of business and political forecasters would be 
helpful in judging the reasonableness of these ex- 
tremes. 


MORTALITY TRENDS 


Although the area of doubt is somewhat smaller 
for the Census Bureau’s assumption regarding mor- 
tality than for net immigration, it is sufficiently large 
to merit consideration. The Bureau assumes that 
sex-age specific death rates will decrease during the 
1950’s as they did during the 1940’s, but that there 
will be no change after 1955-1960. Life tables of the 
Bureau of the Census and of the National Office of 
Vital Statistics show that from 1939-1941 to 1953 


A summary of the address on "Some Areas of 
Doubt in the Population Projections" given at the 
40th Annual Meeting of The Conference Board as 


a part of the Round Table on "Population Growth: 
The Facts and the Implication," held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York City on May 17, 1956. 
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the expectation of life at birth rose from 61.6 years to 
66.1 years for males and from 65.9 years to 72.1 years 
for females. The Bureau’s projections for 1955-1960 
and later years are 67.3 years for males and 73.5 
years for females. If the progress made in reducing 
death rates from 1939-1941 to 1953 were to continue, 
these values would be reached in 1957 by males, and 
in 1956 by females. 

The assumption that there will be no net reduction 
in mortality nor increase in life expectancy after 
1955-1960 is quite surprising except as a lower limit. 
The desire to postpone death and lengthen life will 
continue to be strong and widespread. In addition, 
the people in public health work, on hospital staffs, 
and in the medical profession will be able to make 
further progress after 1960 in preventing disease, and 
in curing it if it occurs. 

More specifically, by 1965 the large and growing 
cancer research program may well have reduced 
substantially the incidence of this disease and the 
case fatality rate. The increasing research being 
undertaken regarding the cardivascular-renal diseases 
is quite likely to postpone significantly the age at 
which they cause death, even though it does not 
lower the over-all death rate for this group. (After 
all, each of us must die from some cause sometime!) 
Finally, there will be an extension of insurance sys- 
tems for medical and hospital care under private or 
governmental sponsorship, which will make the cost 
of better preventive and curative services less bur- 
densome for an ever larger part of our population. 
Unless a serious depression or war makes it impossible 
for people to obtain the services they need, I am con- 
vinced that the health of our population will continue 
to improve after 1960, that death rates at most ages 
will continue to fall, and that the average length of 
life will continue to rise, and come somewhat closer 
to the biological limit of about one hundred years. 


Which Groups May Be Most Affected? 


I have made some rough projections of mortality 
rates up to 1975 based on changes from 1939-1941 to 
1953. For males I assume that the reductions per 
year during 1953-1975 will be somewhat smaller 
than in the preceding period at ages under fifty, and 
somewhat larger at ages fifty and older. Smaller 
future reductions in death rates are assumed for 
females at ages below eighty. Their expectation of 
life had reached 72.1 years in 1953—six years above 
that for men. In consequence, the opportunity for 
further gain in longevity seems more restricted for 
women than for men. These projections give an 
expectation of life of 72.9 for males and 78.0 for 
females in 1970-1975. Although they represent in- 
creases of 6.8 years and 5.9 years over the actual fig- 
ures for 1953, and increases of 5.6 years and 4.5 years 
over the Census projections, they are not unreason- 


ably high and more reasonable than no rise at all. 

If my rough forecasts of mortality are used instead 
of those of the Bureau of the Census, the number 
of deaths during 1955-1975 is reduced by about 5 
million and the population living in 1975 is increased 
by a slightly larger amount because of births to the 
people living longer. Larger decreases in mortality 
are possible but are unlikely to reduce deaths during 
1955-1975, or raise the 1975 population, by more than 
7 million. The mortality assumptions of the Bureau 
seem to provide a reasonable lower limit regarding 
the expected increase in longevity. Advice from life- 
insurance actuaries, and from statisticians in the fields 
of medicine and public health, is needed here. 


FOUR SERIES ON FERTILITY 


The largest area of doubt is in with respect to fer- 
tility. The Bureau emphasizes this by utilizing four 
different series of fertility projections, in contrast to 
one for mortality and one for net immigration. These 
fertility projections, like that for mortality, are based 
on the rates of recent years. Unlike the mortality 
projection, however, they do not assume continuation 
of the trend during the 1940’s, a period when fertility 
rates rose substantially. Instead, the AA series con- 
tinues the high-age specific birth rates estimated for 
1954-1955 “on the basis of reported rates for 1952 
and earlier years”; the A series continues the some- 
what lower rates of 1950-1953; and the B and C 
series assume declines from the 1950-1953 rates to 
those of prewar, the decline beginning in 1966 in the 
B series and in 1955 in the C series. Incidentally, 
the Bureau refers to the age specific birth rates which 
are reached in 1975 in its series B and C, as“... 
roughly similar to the actual prewar 1939-1940 level 
of fertility.” In fact, however, they are about 6% 
larger than the rates for 1939-1940, and might better 
be described as depicting the fertility of 1940-1942— 
a combination of prewar and early war years. 

What is involved in this procedure of using annual 
birth rates as a basis for projecting fertility trends? 
In series A, for example, it is assumed that the 
women who are now aged 20-24 will have, at succes- 
sively older ages in each subsequent year up to 1975, 
the birth rate which women of these older ages had 
in 1950-1953. This means that when the women who 
are now 20-24 reach ages 25-29 in 1961 they will have, 
in 1961, the birth rate which women aged 25-29 in 
1950-1953 had in those years. Similarly, it means 
that when these women reach ages 30-34 in 1966, 
they will have in that year the birth rate which 
women aged 30-34 in 1950-1953 had then. 

Using the experience of people of successive ages 
in a given base year (or short period of years) to 
represent the experience of a cohort of people from 
birth to death is standard procedure in the construc- 
tion of life tables. A similar procedure—using the 
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death rates at successive ages in a given base year 
to forecast the mortality of a cohort after the base 
year—gives satisfactory projections of survivors if an 
allowance is made for reductions in death rates after 
the base year. 


Changes in "Timing" Important 

But the use of the birth rates of women of differ- 
ent ages in a given year as a basis for fertility fore- 
casts over a period of ten years or longer is subject 
to serious criticism because of the extent to which the 
“timing” of births has been changed in the past, and 
can be changed in the future. With deaths, the over- 
whelming desire is postponement as long as possible 
(except for certain special situations, such as persons 
in the last stages of cancer) and the trend has been 
in this direction for more than 150 years. For births, 
in contrast, there have been wide “timing” changes 
in both directions, marriage and childbearing being 
postponed to older ages during certain periods and 
advanced to younger ages during other periods. 

To illustrate the effect of such changes, let us look 
at a simple example in another field—military train- 
ing. Suppose that a nation has 100,000 young men 
reaching age seventeen each year and gives each of 
them two years of military training. (To simplify the 
arithmetic of the illustration let us assume that no 
men are excused, that all pass the physical and other 
tests, and that no disabilities or deaths occur at ages 
17-21.) If the men are drafted on January 1 after 
their eighteenth birthday there will at all times be 
200,000 in training; 7.e., two age classes (or cohorts) 
of 100,000 each. Next, suppose that it is decided 
that training will be improved if the men are drafted 
on January 1 after their nineteenth birthday rather 
than their eighteenth. This change will cause the 
number in training to drop to 100,000 for two years, 
because no new cohort is drafted in the year that the 
change is made and no cohort is completing training 
during the second year. By the third year, however, 
the trainees will be back to the 200,000 mark and re- 
main there. 

Finally, suppose the older age for training proves 
unsatisfactory and it is decided to try drafting at 
age seventeen. In the year that the change from 
nineteen to seventeen is made, three cohorts will be 
drafted instead of one; hence, in this year, and in 
the following year as well, there will be 400,000 men 
receiving military training instead of 200,000. A year 
later, however, the number will drop back to 200,000, 
where it will remain. Remember that the annual 
number of trainees in this example changed from 
200,000 to 100,000, back to 200,000, then up to 
400,000, and once again back to 200,000 with no 
change in the number of men in the different age 
classes (or cohorts) or in the number of years of 
training which each man receives. They reflect only 
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the changes in the timing of the training—in the age 
at which it occurs. 


What Actually Has Happened 


The principles involved in this illustration apply 
to actual childbearing in the United States, though 
they are not so easy to show because of the compli- 
cating effect of differences between women in the 
number of children borne, and the long interval 
which elapses between the first and last birth of 
numerous women. In summary, however, there was 
a marked tendency for American women to postpone 
marriage and childbearing during the depression 
years of the 1930’s, and for some cohorts to return 
to the. predepression pattern during the recovery 
years which followed the outbreak of World War II. 
Since the close of World War II there has been a 
striking tendency to marry and start childbearing at 
substantially younger ages than during the preceding 
sixty years or more. The first shift lowered age- 
specific birth rates substantially during the decade 
preceding the war. A study which I have made indi- 
cates that over 2 million births had been postponed 
by the end of 1940, and that during World War II 
nearly as many births were postponed by young 
women as were made up by older women. Since the 
end of the war most of the postponed births have 
been made up; and, more important, the marked re- 
duction in the age of women at marriage and at the 
starting of families has “advanced” many births by 
a year or more. These two factors appear to have 
swelled the number of births during 1946-1955 by 
between 3,500,000 and 4,500,000. These major changes 
are of a temporary nature, like the reduction from 
nineteen to seventeen in the age at drafting trainees 
in our example, which for two years raised the num- 
ber in training from 200,000 to 400,000, but then 
dropped it back to 200,000 


A More Reliable Procedure 


Is there a more reliable procedure than that used 
by the Bureau? The answer is: “Certainly.” It in- 
volves the use of cohort fertility tables; z.e., tables 
which show the fertility of actual groups of women as 
they live year by year. Two types of cohort tables 
would be desirable, one grouping women by the year 
when they are born and the other grouping them by 
the year in which they marry. Unfortunately, several 
states do not compile tables on marriages by age of 
bride, previous marital status, and other character- 
istics; and no state regularly collects data on births 
by duration of marriage of the mother. As a result, 
only birth cohorts! can be studied here. 


1The meaning of the term “birth cohort” can be illustrated by 
saying that the women who were born from July 1, 1919, to June 30, 
1920 (inclusive), are referred to as making up the cohort of 1920. 
On June 30, 1956, the survivors were all between exact age 36 and 
exact age 37. 
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What do our cohort fertility tables show for the 
United States? Among women born in 1876-1880 
and living to age fifty (which is taken as the end of 
the childbearing period) there were 3,700 births per 
1,000 women. When allowance is made for the women 
who did not marry, this means approximately four 
births per married woman. Substantial declines in 
fertility occurred among subsequent cohorts, those 
of 1906-1910 having slightly fewer than 2,300 births 
per 1,000 women living to age fifty, or about 2.5 
births per married woman. This is a decrease of 
nearly 40% from the 1876-1880 group. An increase 
in the average size of completed families is certain 
to occur in the future, however. Women in the co- 
horts of 1916-1920, who are now about thirty-six to 
forty years old, already have a somewhat higher rate 
than the final figure for the women in the 1906-1910 
cohorts. Still younger women—those in the cohorts 
of 1921-1925, who reach ages 31-35 this year—also 
have exceeded the final fertility rate of women in 
the cohorts of fifteen years earlier. These younger 
women still have ten to fifteen years of childbearing 
left. 


More Children at Younger Ages 


The tendency toward younger childbearing may be 
illustrated by comparing the cumulative birth rate 
per 1,000 women living to ages 20-24 in earlier co- 
horts and in recent ones. This rate was 750 for the 
cohorts of 1896-1900, but 1,065 for the cohorts of 
1931-1935, an increase of about 40%. 

To show that relatively recent cohorts have had 
more children at younger ages than previous cohorts 
is of some help in population projections but does 
not answer the $64,000 question: What will their 
completed fertility rate be? and how rapidly will 
they progress to this rate? 

An important step towards obtaining this informa- 
tion was taken a year ago in a study called “Growth 
of American Families,’ which is being conducted 
jointly by the Scripps Foundation of Miami Univer- 
sity and the Survey Research Center of the University 
of Michigan, financed mainly by a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. Interviews have been com- 
pleted in connection with a national probability 
sample of white married women aged 18-39 and liv- 
ing with their husbands. Much information has been 
obtained on the total number of children each of 
these couples expects to have, and the reasons for 
these expectations. 

It is realized that for some couples—especially 
those of younger ages—there will be wide differences 
between the number of children they will actually 
have and the number they now expect. But there 
are reasons for believing that the average number 
finally born will be close to, though probably some- 
what less than, the average number expected. An- 


other study is planned for 1960 so that the number of 
children born to such couples during 1955-1960 can 
be compared with the number expected at the be- 
ginning of this period. It is hoped that similar 
comparisons can be made for subsequent five-year 
periods. In this way we shall learn about the way 
to use expectations as a basis for estimating com- 
pleted performance. 


Estimates of Completed Fertility Rates 


The analysis of the data collected in our study 
has not been finished, but it is far enough along to 
provide a base for estimates. It now appears that 
a good medium estimate of future change in the 
rate for completed fertility is a rise from about 2,300 
births per 1,000 women living to age fifty for the 
cohorts of 1906-1910, to 2,900 for the cohorts of 
1926-1930 and later years. It also appears now that 
the rise is unlikely to stop below a rate of 2,700 for 
the cohorts of 1921-1925, nor to fall below 2,500 or 
rise above 3,300 for subsequent cohorts. These 
probable lower and upper limits are about 14% 
below and above the medium figure of 2,900. 

Although information about the expected date of 
arrival of future children was obtained in our study, 
it is not yet tabulated. In consequence, there is little 
statistical basis for assumptions regarding how soon 
the additional children expected will be born. In 
order to bracket future developments, it is desirable 
to assume that the maximum rise which is expected 
in the completed fertility rate of cohorts (to 3,300 
births per 1,000 women living to age fifty) will be 
associated with a continuation of the recent trend 
toward younger marriage and childbearing. This 
gives extra large numbers of births during the next 
ten years. At the other extreme, the low assumption 
about completed fertility rates should be combined 
with a reversal of the trend toward younger child- 
bearing, and a return to the former pattern. For 
changes in timing I have assumed that the median 
age at childbearing (i.e., the age by which the women 
of a cohort who live to age fifty bear half of their 
children), which was 27.2 years for the cohorts of 
1911-1915, will decline to twenty-four years if the 
completed rate rises to 3,300. But if this rate goes 
only to about 2,700 for the cohorts of 1921-1930 and 
then falls back to 2,500, the median age is assumed 
to dip somewhat below twenty-seven years and then 
return to that figure. 

In the long run, my high assumption of 3,300 
births per 1,000 women living to age fifty as the 
completed fertility rate of actual cohorts is the same 
as the Bureau’s assumptions in series A, and consid- 
erably below that of 3,570 in series AA. My medium 
assumption of 2,900 is well below the A assumption, 
but closer to it than to the B or C series. Finally, if 
the Bureau’s B and C fertility projections were con- 
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tinued indefinitely after 1975, they would stabilize at 
about 2,400 births per 1,000 women living to age 
fifty. This is somewhat less than my low assumption 
of 2,500. 


Timing Important for Short Term 


In making population forecasts for 1955-1975, how- 
ever, the assumptions regarding the completed fer- 
tility rate of future cohorts are less important than 
those regarding the timing of the births which make 
up these completed rates; e.g., whether women have 
most of their babies before ages twenty-five to 
twenty-nine, or have a larger proportion of them 
at older ages. Here my assumptions give a some- 
what wider spread than those of the Bureau—the 
opposite of the long-range situation. Specifically, my 
high series gives 96 million births during 1955-1975, 
compared with slightly under 95 million for the Bu- 
reau’s series AA. My medium fertility assumption 
is 80 million births—slightly fewer than in the Bu- 
reau’s B series. Finally, my low assumption gives 
64 million births, which is well below the 72,800,000 
in the Bureau’s series C. 


TOTAL POPULATION 


The Census series B and my medium series seem 
to give good medium forecasts for the United States 
population in 1975; namely, between 215 million and 
220 million. As indicated above, a reasonable low fig- 
ure for 1975 may be obtained by reducing the Bu- 
reau’s series B forecast of births during 1955-1975 
by about 16 million and its forecast of net immigra- 
tion by about 6 million, and using its mortality pro- 
jections. This sets 193 million as the probable lower 
limit for the 1975 population. At the other extreme, 
it is possible for the series AA forecast for births 
during 1955-1975 to be exceeded by 1 million and 
net immigration by 6 million, and for the number 
of deaths to be smaller by 7 million. This sets the 
probable upper limit of the 1975 population at 243 
million. 


SPECIAL GROUPS OF THE POPULATION 


The extreme changes suggested for the Bureau’s 
immigration assumptions would have little effect on 
the relative number of persons in the different age 
groups. With no immigration during 1955-1975 there 
would be a slightly smaller proportion of persons 
aged 30-54 in the middle part of the labor force, 
and a slightly larger proportion of youngsters (under 
twenty-five) and elders (sixty-five or older). If 
there should be twice as much immigration as is 
assumed by the Bureau there would be similar 
changes in the opposite direction. 

Reductions in mortality which exceed the Bureau’s 
assumptions would increase the number of persons 
in the younger ages somewhat more than the number 
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in the middle ages, and still more than the number 
in the older ages. This is true for my projections, 
even though I assumed that the rate of improvement 
during 1953-1975 as compared with 1939-1953 would 
be smaller at ages under forty-five, larger at older 
ages for males, and smaller at ages under eighty for 
females. 

It is the larger differences between the various 
fertility assumptions which have the most impact 
on the comparative size of different segments of 
the population. The effects are of the type expected— 
the higher the fertility assumption the larger the 
number and proportion of young people (under 
twenty) by 1975 and the smaller the proportion of 
adults and elders. (The number in these two groups 
up to 1975 is not affected by the fertility assump- 
tions.) 

The differences may be seen readily by comparing 
the Bureau’s high and low fertility series—AA and C. 
The respective percentages in three broad age groups 
are as follows: under twenty years old, 41 and 34; 
ages twenty to sixty-four, 50 and 56; and ages sixty- 
five and older, 9 and 10. The still lower fertility pro- 
jections, which are reasonable, would mean consid- 
erably fewer youngsters and relatively more adults 
and elders than the Bueau’s series C. Conversely, if 
actual fertility trends should follow my high projec- 
tions, the resulting age distribution would differ 
only slightly from that for the Bureau’s series AA. 


SOME CONCLUSIONS 


Any one of the Bureau’s series gives a reasonable 
figure for the 1975 population. The most important 
Suggestions which occur to me can be put under two 
headings. First, in the light of the magnitude of past 
fluctuations and our lack of knowledge about the 
future, the Bureau’s series show too narrow a range 
up to 1975. Experience with past projections cer- 
tainly emphasizes the importance of allowing for 
the rapid changes in the rates of fertility which can 
occur. 

Second, as a group the Bureau’s series exaggerate 
growth during 1955-1975 and the population in 1975, 
mainly because the fertility projections are based on 
annual rates and not on cohort rates. They also 
do not allow for the impact which changes in age 
at marriage and the starting of childbearing actu- 
ally had on the number of births during 1946-1956, 
and which they may easily have during 1957-1974. 

More consideration should be given to these im- 
portant matters. 


Check Lists of Sales-Promotion and Merchandising Essen- 
tials—Contains 161 check lists on the routines of oper- 
ating and planning sales promotion and merchandising 
campaigns. Compiled by Printers’ Ink Editors, Printers’ 
Ink Books, 1956, Pleasantville, New York, $4.95. 
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SELECTED BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Series 


Industrial production 


Nondurables manufacturing 
Durables manufacturing 


Wholesale prices 
All commodities 
Industrial commodities 
Farm commodities 


Prices received and paid by farmers 
Prices received 
Prices paid! 
Parity ratio? 


Employment and unemployment (Census) 
Labor force 
Employment 
Nonfarm employment 
Unemployment 


Nonfarm employment (BLS) 


Production workers in durables manufacturing 


Production workers in nondurables manufacturing. . . 


Employees in nonmanufacturing 


jAverage work week 
All manufacturing 
Durables manufacturing 
Nondurables manufacturing 


Average hourly earnings 
All manufacturing 
Durables manufacturing 
Nondurables manufacturing 


Average weekly earnings 
All manufacturing 
Durables manufacturing 
Nondurables manufacturing 


Personal income 


Repayments 
Instalment credit outstanding 


New construction 


Total private 
Private nonfarm residential 


Retail trade: Durable goods stores 


Retail trade: Nondurable goods stores 


1947-49 = 100 S 
1947-49 =100 S 
1947-49 = 100 S 


1947-49 = 100 
1947-49 = 100 
1947-49 = 100 


1953 = 100 
1953 = 100 
1953 = 100 


1910-14=100 
1910-14=100 
1910-14=100 


Thousand persons 
Thousand persons 
Thousand persons 
Thousand persons 


Thousand persons S 
Thousand persons S 
Thousand persons S 
Thousand persons S 


Dollars 
Dollars 
Dollars 


Billion dollars S A 
Billion dollars S A 


Billion dollars S A 


Million dollars S 
Million dollars S 
Million dollars 


Million dollars S A 
Million dollars S A 


Million dollars S A 


Million dollars S 
Million dollars S 


Million dollars S 
Million dollars S 
x 
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323.0 
230.5 
98.3 


3,051 
2,904 
28,591 


44,148 
30,624 
15,072 


11,030 
5,396 
2.04 


12,870 
10,496 
1.23 


282 
85 


66,696 
64,016 
56,335 

2,679 


50,073 
7,614 
5,536 

33,424 


76.11 
81.58 
67.83 


304.3 
215.76 
93 .8b 


3,103 
2,635 
24,1496 


43,296 
30,936 
17,040 


10,7506 
5,5076 
1.956 


12,2506 
9,860 
1.246 
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SELECTED BUSINESS 


Durables mfg.: Sales and inventories 


Inventories 


Nondurables mfg.: Sales and inventories 
Inventories 


New York City 
337 other centers*® 


Deposit turnover: 
Deposit turnover: 


Eight sensitive business indicators 
Residential building contracts 
Nonresidential building contracts 
New orders, durables 
Average work week 
Raw materials prices 
Stock prices, industrials 
New incorporations 
Business failures 
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Page “ 


Gross national product 
RO ORE eee eee Ge We eee ene 
Final demand’ 


Disposition of personal income 
Total personal income 
Disposable personal income 
Personal consumption expenditures 
Personal saving 


Corporate profits 
Before taxes 
After taxes 
Dividend payments 
Retained earnings 


Business expenditures for plant & equipment 
Total 
Manufacturing industries 
Nonmanufacturing industries 


Federal budget receipts and expenditures 


Expenditures 
Cumulative su 


Sources: Federal Reserve; Department of Commerce; Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
Tue Conrmrence Boarp; Department of Agriculture; Bureau of the Census; 
Securities and Exchan, Commission; Bureau of the Budget; F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration; Standard & Poor’s; Dun & Bradstreet. 

‘Includes interest, taxes and wages. *Prices received divided by prices ‘asta 
*Data exclude the Armed Forces. 4“Labor income’ ” includes. wages jand salaries, 
and “other labor income.” Both “labor income” and “other income” include em- 
ployee contributions to social insurance, which are excluded from the total. 'Includes 
grant-aid shipments. ‘Excludes Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, San Fran- 
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INDICATORS (Continued) 


Million dollars S 
Million dollars S 
* 


Million dollars S 
Million dollars S 
* 


Million dollars 
Million dollars 
Million dollars 


Billion dollars 


Thous. sq. ft. fl. sp.S 76,650 
Thous. sq. ft. fl. sp.S 48,024 
Million dollars S n.a. 
Hours S 40.1 
1947-49 = 100 88.3 
492.9 

11,604 

1,057 


1956 


Il I 
Quarter p | Quarter 


.| Billion dollars S A 


Billion dollars S A 
Billion dollars S A 


Billion dollars S A 
Billion dollars S A 
Billion dollars S A 
Billion dollars S A 


Billion dollars S A 
Billion dollars S A 
Billion dollars S A 
Billion dollars S A 


Billion dollars S A 
Billion dollars S A 
Billion dollars S A 


13.45 
19.37 


Million dollars 
Million dollars 
Million dollars 


22,192 
15,623 
-1,316 


1955 


June 


24,3045 
13,322b 
1.82b 


19,2456 
13,3296 
1.44b 


91,659 
54,540 
14,073 
40.7 
91.8 
510.8 
11,158 
933 


1,325b 
958) 
3675 


177.9 
43 .8b 
21.06 


90,332 
51,133 
14,3316 
40.7 
90.2 
413.9 
12,238 
875 


cisco, Los An les and New York. 7Gross national 5 iy meet less change in business 


inventories. ginning July 1. S-seasonally adj 


For the Iil ah of 1956; anticipated oahps are: 


ing, 16.07; and Nonmanufacturing, 20.67. b-May, 1956 for monthl. 


1955 for quarterly data, 
gpeeliniars. r—revised, 


available. 


o-Preliminary estimate by Council of! 

*End-of-month inventory, divided b & sales during the 
month. {Debits (annual rate) divided by deposits, seasonally adjusted. 
AChartbook of Current Business Trends, 


Copies available to Board Associates on request, without charge. 


oul 


usted. A~annual rate. a—anticipated. 
Total, nA 74; Manufactur- 
data; I Quarter, 
momic Advisers 


n.a.Not 
Tue Conrerence Boarp, 1956. 


MERGERS AND PROPERTY TRANSFERS 


HE FOLLOWING tabulation is a continuation 
of the listing of mergers and transfers of exist- 
ing facilities carried in The Business Record for 
December, 1955, and each issue from February, 1956. 
It covers those mergers and property transfers re- 
ported in June, 1956. Some that took place earlier 


are also listed, since they were announced too late 
for inclusion previously. The listing is meant to cover 
all industries except public utilities, railroads and 
banks. For further explanations of the type of 
transactions included, refer to page 476 of the De- 
cember issue of The Business Record. 


Size 
«as iio; 
No. Purchaser/Seller Property Acquired Description 5 Dollars) 
Rl Aie-Way Industries! Incsa5. cin setae) | ell tere ste ans cps 2 covedein als tare le ont lovevetareyers Mfrs. vacuum cleaners.............. 10.0 
Alumatic Corp. of America.......... Makes aluminum storm windows and} 4.5 
parts (annual 
sales) 
2 |American Pipe & Construction(\Cos. © 9) ie Gen cat cess vie ceticds cm napibicre Mfrs. and instals boilers, tanks, concrete] 17.9 
and steel pipelines 
Hooper Concrete Pipe Co. (will operate]... 2... cece eee tcc e cece n.a 
as a sub.) 
8. !Associated ‘Seed’ Growers; Ineseucc cn. + |) go neere eo eine © ele ae ete ote Breeds and grows vegetable, field and (fe 
grass seeds 
Kilgore Seed."Co.. 35 S.ccerescrsstsor «| “oe parce eee ee re eee eee On 
4 ..\ Beatrice Roods Co,.(Purchaser) 05 Sp Wed Ge s-sais cares sale eile ete chaise a ias Diversified dairy company.......... 78.8 
C. W. Swanson & Sons (Seller)..... Creamery business (2% \f. cc eons Ree 5 See ees See 2 | eee 
(Sub. of Campbell Soup) 
3: |Benrus Watch Gorieds ccsgiitecee eine ll a Pee oe sc era ors Mfrs. Watehess.c.<o.cmouen KEM oui 13.5 
PIC Design. Corps isin mapetsaeeeets Supplies precision parts and components| 0.1* 
used in instrumentation and control 
systems 
6....|Broulan Reef Mines Ltd osicn nose) allie -<s/ox= qpaates cnn ch aeRO en ese Gold mining company.............. 2.6 
Exercised options on ‘$00,000 shares of] .. 2.ceey eevee se eeas sess vcee ee |) Ree 
Chib-Kayrand Copper Mines Ltd. 
Wine ( BSEOWSL CO sp! niniasdic, « & Sessile sinh oceva. Saupe iene InGaN ete Sega cea ere Produces wood, pulp, paper and allied] 71.4 
cellulose products 
Blactiber Pipe Cow Saae.es es dae Bituminousfiberpipemanufacturmgplant| ©)... eae ee. ne etree ene eee ee El) Gees 
8” (Burger Brewing (Go. iviness eects e) | Pict sae ena tieneet con eran. Mérs; beer se. cs%0s ee te cea eee 7.3 
Burkhardt Brewing '\Co.icsckasectes |) Paes dats aes eee eee n.d. 
9 "Burlington Industries, Ines... 25.2% 0) > 5 ete areca ees Integrated textile manufacturer...... 510.3 
Increased direct holdings of Goodall-|Manufactures textiles.............. 16.3 
Sanford, Inc. to 589,857 shares 
10° WBush Terminal'Coy; svs.3e.hereecee | bee cee ERS Secret cca: Operates warehouses, industrial build-| 21.3 
ings, steamship piers, railroad facilities 
Increased direct holdings of General Cigar} Mfrs. cigars...............2000ee05 37.8 
Co. to 145,500 shares 
ai” | Canadian Salt’ Co.o5..c-meccckcs coco) oe do coos eet oan cote ak eaten ee Rees Engages in the recovery, processing and} 5.8 
sale of salt 
Canadian Steel Cou... ....2....0 Plansito buy remaining 1;400iacresiofithel) %32).040.. on's cee eee eee en Lh ne 
(Sub. of Dominion Steel & Coal Corp.)| “ghost town” of Ojibway 
1g. "| Carling Brewing Cours. casciove. eae sof a Gt Ce Aorta cleus clats aaa x | Mt retwtiec/ tebe es vce wale ee neo na 
(Sub. of Canadian Breweries Ltd.) 
International Breweries Inc......... Plante. haicccles sn sc inpitaerers: Seasee |) we cie'srs Oariels eieraate Soeeiee ete ciara rete ean ann! a 
IS ..|Central! Explorers Ltd. css iici. obese! lips weinis'e cng vans once ate mre eretetets Acquires, develops interests in petroleum 1.8 
and natural gas rights 
$45,998 shares of PetrolOi& GasCo. |  ........ 2. cece cece cece ete n.a. 
14° {Chadbourn- Gotham Ine. '.....2-<came |\ di sy etas creme shee inte aieaneaene aaraeye Hosiery and lingerie firm............ 10.2 
Riverton Lime & Stone Co.......... Mfrs. hydraulic lime, masonry cement,|} 2.0 
crushed stone, sand (annual 
sales) 
15° |Channing Gorpr, 72 acct. cis sagt acet ay OG PR ieee meer se sic geet eis ee Mfrs. ball bearings, distributes automo-| 5.6 
tive equipment 
(1) Institutional Research Ltd...... All are mutual funds............... n.d. 
(2) Investment; Distributorsutds4.1, |ele tcedaems Ads tected et ese eee n.a. 
(3) Mutual FundsStatisticalServicesLtd.} 9.2.0... cee eee e eee eee eee n.a. 
(4) Rang Merstt6Co. ... tcerac\co ait MIME bractcualaandee sateen: anaes n.a. 
1G Clopay Corp iesusteeiscesin Atieaioeterne Alwar wh, /. des eetshae ies are. Om Produces plastic and reinforced folding} 3.9 
doors, room dividers 
SOB UINESy LNG. sc Rtokus. cts divas, oa conte ria Makes folding doors, walls.......... na 
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Mergers and Transfers of Existing Facilities—continued 


No. Purchaser/Seller Property Acquired Description 
Rime oo nRCcn COW AMenCAn ma nustties® INCU I) 5 F.0t ijn ncne ccc saridietwabawwannce’. of 2. Pade baocca ccieduleccd eves 
Ace Cabinet Corp... 4:22 .qier «5.05% Makes refrigeration products, automatic 
; ; dryers 
18 {Consolidated Electronics Industries Corp.| .............. | oiekeifslanete! baie) or4t «oh Mfrs. precision electric timing devices 
Technical Electronics Corp......... Mfrs. electrical and electronics products, 


including system analyzers, packaged 
electronic circuits, precision measuring 
equipment 


TORE aMentae Wan Cort. tee ae Aone ne) Pe Me oi Bo. Poe a eh oe Mfrs. metal, fiber containers, caps, pack- 
aging materials 
Hazel Atlas Glass Co............... Produces glass containers for food prod- 
ucts, cosmetics, toiletries, beverages, 
drugs 
Pom aHt ments hOAnwCONOn Ganadayeadar BIPNI. « 5 ix dviec oaivar adler Roa e ae TAS ee PE Ba, ote Sens ac cecedeccccoece 
(Sub. of Continental Can Co.) 
Capital stock of Canadian Crown Cork,| ..............-..0ee eee eeeeeee 
Ltd. 
A MCCORCONINCG OIDs 372 Ade Se take Gea eens) i | | SR ER Se BRB ceed. Bs etebey Engages in oil and gas exploration... 
Assets of Win-Well Inc............. New corporation formed will be known as 
; Win-Well Mfg. Co.; will manufacture 
and market the Win-Well 7-way multi- 
port rotary selector valve 
a2 temosowell-Collier Publishing Co.:..... | bel Se koe teieie xeedenae acs Publishing company..............-- 
KEWB, Los:Angeles radio station «and Wa Soe J 38-5 9s.5-2 5-522 n2 BP 
Seenabctrol Fard ware lees OO. We RNY. neh dened one nacawncomeeankes Mfrs. hardware for casement window 
(Name changed to Trans Continental and door industry 
Industries, Inc.) 
GoldeniGte née noc ed wocce cess » Citrus juice producer............... 
24 master Gas & Fuel Associates ay 2:60 Phir Oe 5.4 ee oe os Le Pee Produces, sells bituminous coal and by- 
products 
Ebensburg Coal Co............... Mine at Colvces Lay Mm MOE MR A NG) 2c. icccsa cases nel <odear neve 
pemmeeicon. (horas) A.), Ineo... nese | I | ee deters tain Ronald Ee Mfrs. batteries, portable electric lighting 
outfits 
All outstanding stock of Glenbrook|Makes a patented hospital deodorant. 
Chemical Co. 
Pamela Acrial Surveys INC. cccecem . © |) sraydecicowawiewaie dardeil e’eie e/a a « Aerial survey company............. 
(Sub. of Fairchild Camera & Inst. Corp.) 
Gray-McKinnon Surveys, Inc....... Aerial survey company............- 
RETO TOE oe etc aN ae ee A! Eo ech dichccadhcleltnses ab cen clackels wxlania Develops, operates oil, gas properties. 
Capital stock and assets-of Mikton Oil) .......... 2.2... cece ee eee 
Co. 
28) >} Fitzsimmons Stores’ Lid... 30.0023 fo. ee ec ee Kaede d ae Sata aise a/ a, Operates supermarkets............. 
Pratt-Low Preserving Co........... Fruit and vegetable packing company 
Pe RICE KOLING) MNCS. hase ances | il Pita Meek sis la cae aoe Owns, operates retail stores, sells auto sup- 
(Controlled by Founders Inc.) plies, sporting goods, electrical appliances 
Increased direct holdings of Barker Bros.| Operates furniture stores............ 
Corp. to 172,336 shares 
Si Eaunraaviite ObOUbR=e Se Mere: MNINS TE 5. ce os Ube te ed Mee, |} een one ASOD We. ied on 
Ward Industries Corp............. Ward Line division................. Steamship division................. 
PaNCCorIanvarbic. Co, pan tewiiie: 7 wel hab edete4 2on).1 Soha 2268 oe Owns and operates marble quarries. . 
Control of Alberene Stone Corp...... Makes Alberene stone products...... 
Oe 7 SET CTA, a ee || | ec pa A mL Produces chilled fruit juice, fresh fruit 
(Sub. of Detroit Hardware Manufactur- sections 
ing Co.) 
Merged Vita-Pakt Division of Glenco|QOperates citrus juice and fruit processing 
Citrus Products Inc. plant 
Pemneeanc Eixtion! CO. . 5... aaa selene BOY Fos fos ait eae. os owdiaciescoasdee Supermarket chain................. 
Jicd Witelis BoB arn Ian, =) eee Supermarket chain................. 
Rammerecatoweat Grass Olle fad.oo3sccc2 | ft conve ce cwstauclesscstacuaes Develops oil, natural gas lands...... 
Golden West Minerals Ltd.......... Owns base metal ore deposits, acres of 
leaseholds 
omererniseld Mapise Dic Corpiatiessse «Ay | ode 2ccenceancunccdessecncacse Mfrs. gauges, reamers, screw plates, pipe 
tools, taps, dies 
Assets of the chuck division of E. Hor-|Mfrs. chucks (devices for holding tools in 
ton & Son Co. lathes) 
eenE eens COLE... 0 eae SH RMD oc cinco betas oan ins sinewGasnna care Produces and distributes filmed TV pro- 
gram series 
M & M Broadcasting Co.......... T Veatation WIMBY—LY and Badio-Stah bi... cece sswleasowecsnvacs 
tion WMAM 
I tetitisely —Opcarni Cn teens ae N DS cc ccc aacccclccedasascua.. | |) aiascaesacenecerewcitpdacal Jie 
Santa Clara Sand Co. ..scs0<.. sss Owns tract of land containing industrial 


sand, gravel, silica 
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Mergers and Transfers of Existing Facilities—continued 


Size 
No. Purchaser/Seller Property Acquired Description a nitone 
88's | Hertz Corpiasiccsvasetre@grrecrsest vst oP] pints). aap rem einG menor Truck and auto rental and leasing busi-| 47.3 
ness 
U-Dryvit Auto Rental Co.......... Car and truck-leasing firm.......... n.d. 
$9" | Hidden Splendor Mining Co wiies card: a WE Set oad da linatoltle, «rersvcyovarttemate cs Stoteiets: «sh a Wl] cafe SRE Na alate rede eee n.d. 
Federal Uranium Corp............ oe interestin graupioli wranhinTe |) Vatinesiiay «hse dens vm diorets eeAioaey se 
claims 
40° |Interchemical ‘Corp 1.2)..c20 eeteetepaieis) GME Bale c << evens saan loch taietevatelateiere Produces printing inks, paints....... 299.1 
Industrial adhesives business of Angier]Makes industrial adhesives........ 0.3* 
Products, Inc. 
41°05 Interlake: Tron Corp sreei eh: tases aad cilia, hee ceo ss, sah eee Mfrs., sells pig iron, coke, by-products 106.3 
Assets‘of Globe Iron Co...) scares) ||) 4 ac tiiacicte els sales cee sae ae ae an 
424. | Supiter Oils, \LUA! ey. cc. wos <cs/aie RMD Boece ce estou ieie iaiele tis este terete Explores and produces oil, natural gas 2.1 
Pawnee Oil & Gas Co.............. Has interests in producing gas, oil wells} na. 
48 © Kamberly-Clark Corp. sicscas acess! 9 Baye deeticc. «os ag een on eens Integrated manufacturer of cellulose] 157.7 
wadding products, white papers and 
allied products 
Substantially all properties nd assets of | 6... kk cee eee eet eee ees n.a. 
Neenah Paper Co. 
44) | Knapp-Monarch’ Co..): s::.. Siac Met I dow creo erento eis atem taerei cisions eerste erie Mfrs. diversified line of electrical appli-| 6.0 
ances 
New York Shipbuilding Corp....... Name, tools, ‘dies, ‘patents: and good! willl!’ |. 77, eee eee ais es seen | 
(Sub. of Merritt-Chapman & Scott} of electric appliance operations of Nesco 
Corp.) division 
45 2) Kroy Ouse Lid ayienttae aiele setae Mctaat AMR opt, ie ysre roid vausloiniai oe aelokefeyoeds Explores for and produces petroleum. 2.4 
Coronet Development Corp........ 70’ producing oil wells, 55 offset: loeations| Spas eisuee ei Sie tre see SE 
in U.S 
46'" | La France Industries, Ines actos mein iter toee roe sone oe ee Mfrs. tapestry, plush, drapery, furniture} 10.6 
and auto upholstery 
Stevens (J. P.) & Co., Inc.......... ("Cheney Bros: (Sub. of Stevens:\&:Co;)| a sas as et snes eee setae n.d. 
(2) Sate Greeff & Con(Subjof Cheneyiir) < SeAgies. sa..a+.c-ranete eee meee n.d. 
Bros. 
47> | Lake Shore: Mines, Ltdc: 2)... 2: -<.. aa eee en se teas Sen oe nee Seen anne Produces golds, /).20)s:eoeeehaete 5.4 
ek of Wright-Hargreaves Mines,|Gold mining company...........-.. 6.5 
Ltd. 
48" {Lamb (Edward) Enterprises; Ime tegen WP >. isco-2caiSiapereiniclcs SiS cle vieeues ale veleaus, au || eee ene arenes nats een ts eee) a n.d. 
Increased indirect holdings of Seiberling| Mfrs. rubber goods, tires, tubes..... 24.2 
Rubber Co. to 4,498.2 shares 
49" | Masters, ‘Smith & Co.) Ltd sesh sabe iA) +6 6 ictacara deere aeissees 50005 sme Ln | Nene seteebereeor ees ore eee aa 
Maxwell, Ltd. (Controlled by Mindus-|Controlling interest in Universal Cooler|Mfrs. electrical refrigeration equipment] 1.6 
trial Corp.) Co., Ltd. 
50! "| Mercantile Stores ‘Cov.cisseeaigue tear 2 2. saty dy -eepoetiia ueieca oes creer Operates department stores......... 64.0 
Controlling stock interest in Crews-Beggs| Department store.................. n.a. 
’ ‘ Dry Goods Co. 
51 | Merchants National! PropertiessInez- el Poo. fale we cee ac eee ce cle Leases properties to chain store com- 6.0 
panies 
Control of Retail Properties, Inc..... Owns chain store properties......... 2.6 
52@)|Modern Maid Food Products: Ine.ciy Bd cicioree-tascectericresines cleleroiaeteieis sited Mfrs. prepared flour and bread mixes n.a. 
(XS) TL. Malbint oi), semanas & n.d. 
(2) Fluffy Egg Products............ All are in prepared flour mix industry . n.d. 
(8) Leroy Products7)% ssnaeen oes n.a. 
53.9 | Morrison Brass'Corp {itd PA oa Rae Lc 5 wcscin in oh anteratspois seed ioloine Mfrs. brass, iron and steel valves... . 2.2 
(1) Lake City Malleable Iron Foundries} 1... 2... ee eee eee n.a. 
(2) LB. Lockwood 'Dextile: Coy. vn.0 0 ML! Bet va c.ccocre Oe see ee n.a. 
= (3)"Cambridge' Glass ‘Cotton T. Homel 5. ck elon sok eee ee eae n.a. 
BAMN Mosler Safe Coi0 2... See saad ore os cali A ote | Getneeuie icles: Se mene rere Mfrs, safes and bank vaults......... n.a. 
Research Products Inc.............. Mfrs. electrical and electronic monitoring| _n.a. 
and security devices 
55.%|Muir Investment Corp. (as headiofia/Sam}it «+ sao secisieierals:syervinko teases «EEE | eterna ie tite ee tector is ei cate 
Antonio Syndicate) 
National Department Stores Corp. . Wolff’ & Marx. Con, setotiees Gel. SMI Ls se asics tretics oe ah atnitee ck ete n.a. 
ee (Sub. of Nat’l Dept. Stores) 
66° | Muskegon’ Motor'Specialites\Cotaien. Mah © 5. ctosch.tce teres oot eiereieretonere Mfrs. crankshafts for all types of internal} 2.67 
combustion engines 
Will purchase Woodlin Metal Products|Mfrs. windows and specialty metal items] _n.a. 
Co. and its sub., Woodlin Inc. 
57 |National Brewing Coiof Baltimorewant [9 3 v4. Cadeaasccenee cole som anes Mfrs. beer and ale....... 00. .0000 n.d. 
Increased direct holdings of National]Mfrs. beer and ale................. 5.5 
Brewing Co. of Michigan to 516,255 
/ shares 
SS || National bead:Co},..;.0cacr enema) | 1 kee rormtelaln ate Esler eketstarelt tel sieleras Purchases lead and sells its products. . 336.4 
Substantial interest in Baritina de Vene-| Distributes oil well drilling materials. n.d. 
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Mergers and Transfers of Existing Facilities—continued 


Size! 
No. Purchaser/Seller Property Acquired Description (Millions 
of Dollars) 
ROME Nedieke Stores lice ngeyem eee Nee Mal h cacaodsanawicdacrsangecebaece-see New company formed by former head of} na, 
Nedicks stores division, a group of for- 
mer Nedicks division executives, and 
other financial interests 
Cis7@ Super Corpse. eee ee Entire chain of 110 Nedicks stores... | Lunch-counter, refreshment stand chain] nq, 
60 |Pacific Mills (Controlled by Burlington] ...............00ceeceeeeeeeee Mfrs. textile products.............. 94.5 
Industries) 
Amerotron Corp. (now being spun off/A 389,000 sq. ft. worsted mill and al ......-..... eee e eee eee e seers oT uuee 
from its parent Textron Inc.) 255,300 sq. ft. finishing plant 
Gin eantox Mantiacturing COrp.s jade amen ne]! 8) casos nie ob cele salttestte ctetelae ote Mfrs. laundry, dry cleaning and textile) 5.2 
ironing equipment, and precision hy- 
draulic products 
Benbow Manufacturing Co.......... Makes precision pneumatic products for} _n.q. 
aircraft firms 
MS eR CERES CRBS) COEDS 5,5) <hcis ales oit's, ois abayete, AML Rn! oi abs fais ote .s.0i eels a8 s.clayeys oases bes Diversified products include machine] 94.3 
tools, aircraft parts, electronic equip- 
ment, heavy industrial equipment; also 
produces oil, gas, coal 
(1) Increased direct holdings of Fairbanks| Mfrs. diesel and other internal combus-} 98.8 
Morse & Co. to 166,000 shares tion engines 
(2) Schatzki Engineering Coma daeesorse #00] taeeis' eohie wictere@ total oho cies Ren ete ts n.d. 
Grmecdnayivarma Glass sand. Corp «erie tl Plescroeinis alta Balolselo aisiensiels eie.s s0'e 6 Engages in mining, preparing, manufac-| 16.6 
turing, selling of silica sand 
All outstanding shares of Pioneer Silica] Engages in mining, processing and sale of] 0.3* 
Products Co. silican dioxide 
eM erEeCE@ircle COrps sdeste scar cereiee Mea PET RRAEE SSS So ae. Ree ale oe Mfrs, DIStON TINGS aes Benj eters core 19.1 
Corona Oil Specialties & Service Co. . Makes special oil well equipment.... n.d. 
RISTO ML Ane COLD mee cee tt eee ere oR es sais Sanaa amie | cae sacar vod 6 sio03. ne bieslealbatelene n.d. 
(Sub. of Johnson & J ohnson) 
epPage’s: Une irescters cork oe cine os Mfrs. glues, pastes, mucilages, adhesives} 1.0* 
Gare Ectroleum) Reserves, [nex fa. 5 cacseinl WU) weasianes ceacine seats kaa s wanes Acquires oil and gas properties...... 5.0 
Dale H. Dorn and others.......... Working anterests in SOigas;and‘ oil. pro-|| fa 2h). eee eat datease ) Al oo o.. 
ducing wells in eight fields 
Greedspurgn Consolidation Coal. Coes. |b ajessisio nic isa eiaie see 'a tes sicielecle sone Produces bituminous coal........... 230.1 
Lorain Coal & Dock Co........... Mineralérights tora to, 000tacre tractiol eed... es. < Cres va eclese cee ceinmie. IP fcc y 
steam coal reserves 
6S) ei bittspargh screw & Bolt'Corpy: 002. 8) cscs ees ve cmeiea est aeeelvees Mfrs. screws, bolts, nuts, rods, rivets, etc.| 17.9 
Oliver Iron & Steel Corp........... Machineryimande trades relationships OFM Yos.cccees ose niescleeteneranses | ices 
Oliver’s fastener division 
SO MymmoutH: Cordage COs, WES W LRN. 4 oon wie vie es he niet lereeie oialeleiere dhe Makes ropes and twines............ 20.9 
United Shoe Machinery Corp....... Business and certain assets of: 
Gy WW... Cross: & Concnn. cise en sr. Makes tacks and nails for shoe industry] na. 
and general industrial use 
(2) J. C. Rhodes Co. (both plants will] Produces eyelets................... n.d. 
operate as Plymouth Cordage Indus- 
tries, Inc., wholly-owned sub.) 
FM PEELS AE TOCUCETE HEC ie igtetaicion ee ee canal fare atate oie volctovete's ovale wveiawitueyen  f  cio.o-0 Mladen Siateetwvepelee ete dois ele veidia n.d. 
Dome Exploration (Western) Ltd... Gan reserves! AnGtiCldg at i tm va Paute ten [Ah pusstebiavaies's b.cheee ohentpaain wejeteaoe || | aaah ae 
CAMEO Cows s 537 ee cereale scat ctow tel UPN Soe ein. iewiteles sa edlestesiaes Integrated oil company 457.0 
Interest ane! ecumseh: Pipeline Ca, Wa) BIA oar ee cise ies come fe cee e's Seige oes n.d. 
LITRE OE OOUS, LHOe Oe eit ee nN Pe lis cache sia s% saGa,s SRO EE ENDS vow Makes potato chips..........+...., n.d. 
National Biscuit Co............... Potatorciipsplante: smecue ate a lke es caciesc sameeren seme Ll ae ay 
(Secon On ATMS Coline wise S Ne) ise eons eyes s uieerewiescwlaveeee oe iMifra: firearms ©. . 2 oa 4.) erase 36.1 
Mal Tool Co vosae ck eae aeee es ale Mfrs. portable electric and pneumatic] 1.0* 
tools, chain saws, shaft equipment and 
other gasoline powered tools 
REEPRTERUD NC StOCh COIs scans lsteciistes ULL bn se ean siete es psialopatieiant Seictele wei Steel prodticera/i eset ae s ord steers 164.5 
A half interest in Cramet Inc........ Produces titanium sponge........... n.a. 
ERNMENT ORES ETIG © scree sions saosin reste. | bl vadatns thie tia > FAME LS soieeyoucuns Wholesale dry goods company, textile] 23.6 
converter and mfrer. of wearing apparel 
Grether & Grether, Inc............. Pextie firrd >... See ee n.d. 
PMI  CeLIUCAIIy Tee ere ere tee Ih hr terete eee eee ee le ces cee se cence we eieentes eres n.a. 
Parker earnsen Cop. its jaca ae tides Auto leasing company.............. n.a. 
MTEL PORTIA, LTICE. sis \cce eevee e clone ah [OMe eR tolaminw eariaie § smal paaOhlatas wine Makes heating and heat treating furnaces 3.2 
Absetaial Moetalculorides Corp cut aewiih el bpteise sais 3 thy aiucle, 65.515 i019 e = ete ¥ of o7e 6 n.a. 
PoE MITE AEN OUR cc ise tine seiehretCIe il WEL en iaAs <)cis ciatone alacant | |p sles ds esis ole heein abies gelejss nes 183.9 
(Controlled by Bowater Corp. of North 
America Ltd., a sub. of Bowater Paper 
Corp., Ltd.) 
Assets of Mersey Paper Co.......... Mfrs; MOWSPIIttss cies csc ces swieow 30.3 
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No. Purchaser/Seller Property Acquired Description P gin ae 
79 ., |\Scott Paper: Coin. ani. aetismias Sees Wd ais nee ore elel ere ener eit lahat Mirs. toilet tissues, paper towels, nap- 226.7 
kins, wax paper 
Increased to 75,000 shares direct holdings| Mfrs. timber products.............. 73.1 
of British Columbia Forest Prod. Ltd. 
80 . |Servo.Corp..of Americaisiag ..icpieicisteietia! [ol catenin) distseateetalers eademnaraieds ora hariees Mfrs, electronic automation equipment,| 2.9 
automation testing equipment 
All outstanding stock of Electronic|Assignee of patent rights covering a car-|___n.a. 
Switch & Signal Co. rier frequency stepping system for re- 
mote control and a remote control and 
signalling system 
81 yiSiegler Corp sceasv-i ccs ce sccm cece Ol Beciscicteeine Halen © alanine Mfrs. heating and electronic equipment] 9.4 
General Water Heater Corp......... Produces gas water heaters, wall heaters,| 1.0* 
forced air furnaces, home and profes- 
sional power tools 
82 wlSimpson Redwood! Co swans. ocrisincise stil] DU) sais) d a0 5 92 00s Velen tense Bie Os aM oie 5 pie ever sian da eins olsen eee n.d. 
Assets of M & M Woodworking Co... Mfrs. plywood doors, wood tanks, wood} 45.1 
pipe, etc. 
88. ° |Southam: Cox Ditdints.. citae she cltvarstetee:« Mie As ieastersitres se srysrersisisinetn hee aieiet veges Owns and operates Canadian newspapers| 15.8 
North Bay Nugget................. N€WSD8DER 256.05 c bits cisions eee aoe n.a. 
84° [Standard Oil Cos (Nid:)..dsee Sere Vie one's seem viv esiejnns cemiccmtartue Integrated oil company............- 7,164.1 
Pate‘Oil Cog tassios pte ceractneuies Operates 140 retail outlets and 2 bulk} 1.0* 
stations 
85.|Stauffer Chemical 'Co......c%.2.« isa sersistly |: |) > danish eyelets eee ie srele tse ete Produces basic heavy chemicals and| 121.4 
derivatives 
Mountain Copper Co. Ltd......... 50% interest in San Francisco Chemical|Produces phosphate rock............ | ....- 
Co. 
86. |Storer Broadcasting.Co. ........ asta RRO Bes oes oclaenisnceaies eens Owns and operates radio, TV stations. 28.2 
Increased direct holdings of Standard|Mfrs. electric resistance welded carbon| 4.0 
Tube Co. to 257,152 shares and low alloy steel tubing 
87, ol Sunset: Onl Co. we, sicislea%inis Saran siticc's b Sell beatae aera yaiaat mete Carseat eteteta ete Engages in drilling wells, operating wells} 14.0 
and pipelines, refining and marketing oil 
Neroi Development Co............ Oil’ property, os ge:a ses cis, ocais/si+) (oo RM a ERO wcioss « overs atime Seater toe ne ee 
88. «| Textron Inc: .tecdsaranies ten hpieiee JOM bs vc a. Se de pair acleolecaae wwieitione wre Diversified textile mfrs............. 150.9 
(1) C. G. Raible (former chairman and| (1) $25,990 shares, or 27. 3% of outstand-| Produces rods, castings, stove hardware] 10.5 
president of Fanner) and associ- ing common stock of Fanner Manu- 
ates, and others facturing Co. , 
(By ato saatera eis le esee aaa ener eee (2) Bandon Veneer & Plywood Associ-|Mfrs. plywood............+...++005 n.a 
ation 
89 /| United Shoe;Machinery Corp. ates cal 02. oroc)5, «0% :sdes srsiciatealgse steiner aoe Makes machinery for boot and shoe man-} 123.3 
ufacturing, shoe repairing, leather tan- 
ning 
(@)PA. KimballCocts ccc neta sat Makes price and inventory tags...... 1.0* 
(2) K. J. Braun Engineering Co..... Mfrs. machines for Kimball Co...... n.d. 
90. | United: States) Potash Coz: Ssuic.wisisie Spi Me be elecorautinle eee ose onyale ole ih coatopsyede othe Mines, refines, sells and distributes potash} 19.2 
(Name changed to United States Borax salts 
& Chemical Corp.) 
Merged Pacific Coast Borax Co...... Mfrs. borax, boric acid, soap chips. . . 1.0* 
(Affiliate of Borax (Holdings), Ltd.) 
91 |Universal Major Elec AppliancesInc. |  .........0020--ceerccccccceees Ceased operations March, 1956, liquid-| 2.9 
ated almost all assets except Mirawal 
Corp., wholly owned sub. 
Merged Birdsboro Steel Foundry &|/Mfrs. industrial equipment.......... 1.0* 
Machine Co. 
92, 4] Vapor Heating Corp..'..eesenintiehees MIDE ote sit eahemee’ Sic tain sare cee Mfrs. car heating systems, temperature] 12.6 
controls and steam generators 
Roth Rubber Coc... m+. ssctaeses Supplies compounded rubber products for] 0.3* 
high temperature uses 
08 @| Winn-Dixie Stores; Inew ewlnn.ctinto lig §-.sis-sre.eeugitna snare oceisehe aan arts Operates retail food stores.......... 62.0 
9-store chain of King’s.............. Supermarket chain................. 3.0 
(annual 
sales) 
1 Assets, unless otherwise stated n.a.Not available * Minimum capital 


Sources: Moody’s Industrials; Standard & Poor’s; Thomas’ Register; New York Herald Tribune 
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Studies in Business Policy 


No. 79—Measuring Salesmen’s Performance 

No. 78—Industrial Engineering, Organization and Practices 

No. 77—Forecasting in Industry 

No. 76—Automobile Plans for Salesmen 

No. 75—Researching Foreign Markets 

No. 74—Atomic Energy Primer for Management 

No. 73——Company-Sponsored Foundations 

No. 72—Marketing, Business and Commercial Research in Industry 
No. 71—Keys to Efficient Selling and Lower Marketing Costs 

No. 70—Industrial Security:—IIIl. Theft Control Procedures 

No. 69—New Product Development:—lII|I. Marketing New Products 
No, 68—Company Tax Administration 

No. 67—Executive Expense Accounts 

No. 66—Financial Management of Pension Trusts 

No. 65—Managing Company Airplanes 

No. 64—!ndustrial Security: —II, Plant Guard Handbook 

No. 63—The Corporate Directorship 

No. 62—Controlling Capital Expenditures 

No. 61—Techniques of Plant Location 

No. 60—Industrial Security:—I. Combating Subversion and Sabotage 
No. 59—Trends in Industrial Location 

No. 58—Budgeting Expenses in Small Companies 

No. 57—New Product Development:—II. Research and Engineering 
No. 56—The Duties of Financial Executives 

No. 55—Protecting Personnel in Wartime 

No. 54—Getting Defense Contracts 

No. 53—Damage Control in Wartime 

No. 52—Measuring Dealer and Consumer Inventories 

No. 51—Protecting Records in Wartime 

No. 50—Military Inspection in Industry 


In the July Management Record 


Group Creative Thinking—a new approach to creative thinking is emerging 
in industry. Instead of assuming that invention is the province of gifted 
individuals, many companies are discovering that in a group sesssion under 
the right circumstances many people will display untapped creative re- 
sources. The article discusses how group creative thinking works and ex- 
plores the three basic types of sessions now in use. 


Employees’ Extra Moving Expenses—Many companies reimburse transferred 
employees for transportation expenses incurred in moving. However, a 
growing number of concerns believe that such an allowance does not ade- 
quately cover the added incidental expenses that may arise. The article 
describes company practice in assisting employees with such _ incidental 
moving expenses. 


Work Standards and Labor Costs—jn this article, William W. Aulepp of 
the Ford Motor Company contends that the best approach to cost reduction 
is a sound work standards program. 


Standards for One-Nurse Medical Units—some estimates classify almost 
75% of all industrial medical services as one-nurse units. And few of 
these have full-time doctors. The problems facing a nurse who operates 

with little medical supervision are unique. Therefore the Industrial Nurses 

Section of the American Nurses’ Association adopted a set of functions 

and standards for a one-nurse medical unit. A summary of these functions 

and standards is presented here. 
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